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stories; and his first novel, Trees of Heaven, has just been published. 
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year in Europe on a Guggenheim Fellowship, and a lecture tour, 


recently concluded, which took him throughout the United States. 


{| Working on a grant-in-aid furnished the University of North 
Carolina Press by the Rockefeller Foundation, Nep De Wirr of 
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THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
by C. L. Cline 


I. LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY of Texas is 
the third largest citrus-producing area in America. Only 
California, with 54 per cent of the total annual orange 
production and 3 per cent of the grapefruit production, 
and Florida, with 57 per cent of the grapefruit production 
and 41 per cent of the orange production, take precedence 
over it. Virtually isolated from the rest of the state by 
two hundred and twenty-five miles of chaparral country 
that stretches from San Antonio southward, the Valley (as 
its inhabitants usually refer to it) springs suddenly to life 
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out of a semi-arid desert, a tropical oasis with palm-lined 
highways, lush citrus orchards and vegetable gardens, bright 
new towns, and the heavy fragrance of orange blossoms. 
Actually the “Valley” is not a valley at all, but the delta 
of the Rio Grande. Roughly eighty miles long and from 
five to thirty mes wide, it embraces some 4,300 square miles 
of Hidalgo, Cameron, Willacy and Starr counties. Here 
today live two hundred and fifty thousand people who 
are entirely dependent for their livelihood on the products 
of the delta’s rich alluvial soil, deposited by the overflow 
of the sluggish Rio Grande and its tributaries and perhaps 
equalled in fertility only by the delta of the Nile. 
Twenty-five years ago the Rio Grande Valley was a 
tangled wilderness of cactus, yucca and mesquite trees; 
today it is a fertile wonderland of eight million citrus trees 
and thousands of truck gardens representing an investment 
of more than two hundred million dollars. The miracle 
was wrought by irrigation, but the prosperity that its devel- 
opers promised has not followed. The depression income 
of the nation has undoubtedly been in part responsible. 
Prices of three to four dollars a box for grapefruit in the 
days of Coolidge prosperity fell to something like $1.75 
for the 1938-1939 season, and the returns to the grower, 
with whose problems this article is mainly concerned, have 
shown an even more startling decline. A 38.8 per cent 
increase in production last year brought 21.8 per cent less 
income to the grower, who had watched the 71 cents a box 
that he received for grapefruit in 1935 drop badly to 35 
cents and 37 cents respectively for 1936 and 1937 and then 
fall unprecedentedly in 1938 to a bare 19 cents. ‘That means 
that after raising the remarkable total of 18,475,842 boxes 
of citrus fruit last year and paying all of the fixed costs, many 
growers had nothing for their pains but an empty pocket. 
And since the citrus crop is the largest single item in the 
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Valley’s income, the effect of this profitless season upon 
the people of the Valley is serious. ‘This year’s severe frost, 
with an estimated loss of 25 per cent of the citrus fruit, 
which has not been compensated for by increases in price, 
is but the heaviest of a series of sledge-hammer blows to 
the economic life of the Valley. 

True, the plight of the citrus grower may not seem so 
desperate in comparison with that of the Texas cotton 
farmer. Except among the poorly paid Mexican laborers, 
whose miserable hovels are seldom visible from the main 
highways, there is not the same destitution and squalor as 
among the sharecroppers. The reason, I think, will be 
apparent. Valley land, from the beginning of its develop- 
ment in 1916, has always been expensive. Today the cost 
of clearing the land, building irrigation ditches, and plant- 
ing trees and caring for them until maturity is estimated 
at about a thousand dollars an acre; but in the fevered days 
of the land-promotion companies, land sold for as much 
as $2,200 an acre. Hence one had to be something of a 
capitalist to acquire this land. The earliest purchasers 
were usually successful farmers or retired merchants from 
the Middle West, but more recently, with Midwestern agri- 
culture feeling the depression, promoters have had to look 
mainly to the East for purchasers. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the Valley 
is owned by the wealthy class. The average size of orchard 
is only eight acres, and without doubt the middle class 
owner is numerically the greatest. Yet the fact that 45 per 
cent of the owners are absentee landlords and in few cases 
are dependent upon the income from their land is highly 
indicative of the character of the ownership. Not all of 
these absentee landlords are wealthy; many are successful 
merchants or salaried men who hope to spend their declin- 
ing days in ease on their citrus farms. But obviously it is 
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this class who will be the last to suffer from profitless crops, 
even though some may lose their land. ‘The small growers, 
however, who have often paid too much for their land and 
have bought more of it than they could pay cash for, must 
make a profit or join the relief rolls. It is they who have 
felt the pinch of the last few years and who are holding on 
desperately now in hopes of a turn for the better. And 
unless the turn comes, more and more of these small growers 
will lose their land and be replaced by large resident 
growers or by absentee landlords. 

Despite hard times in the citrus industry everywhere, 
the plight of the Rio Grande citrus grower is not simply 
the plight of the citrus grower everywhere. That some of 
the handicaps under which he labors are unique is ap- 
parent from a comparison of his 19 cents per box return 
for grapefruit last year with the 45 cents return to the 
California grower and the 27 cents return to the Florida 
grower. And yet Texas grapefruit consistently sold in the 
Chicago market at from 10 to 15 cents a box more than 
Florida grapefruit. As they look enviously at their Cali- 
fornia and Florida competitors, Texas growers feel that 
they could at least make ends meet if they could operate 
under the same conditions as obtain in these states. 

The problem of large surpluses, it is true, is shared by 
all citrus growers alike. The problem of the surplus is more 
acute in the Valley than elsewhere, however, because of the 
Valley’s newness and inexperience as a citrus-growing sec- 
tion. So recently as 1935-1936 it produced only 2,762,000 
boxes of grapefruit. In the following year production 
jumped to 9,630,000 boxes, a year later to 11,800,000 boxes, 
and last year to 15,672,000 boxes. (Meanwhile Florida’s 
production was rising from 15,200,000 boxes in 1934-1935 
to 21,000,000 boxes in 1938-1939.) Such huge increases 
in Texas production -found the Valley without enough 
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markets developed to take care of it. In other words, pro- 
duction has far outrun the development of channels of 
distribution. And worse is yet to come. Only 10 per cent 
of the Valley’s trees have so far reached the age of peak 
production; more land is being brought into cultivation 
each year and more trees are reaching the bearing stage. 
Improved marketing organizations are badly needed to 
cope with the grave conditions of the present and the even 
graver conditions that lie ahead. Much of the fruit is still 
sold at auction in the larger cities, particularly of the Mid- 
west; but not until a sales representative calls regularly at 
every cross-roads town within the trade territory of Texas 
growers will the sales organization be complete. 

Listen to the testimony of a West Texas grocer. “My 
store,” he says, “is located in a town of 7,000 people. I feel 
that I am as loyal to my state as the next man, and when it 
is put up to me that I ought to stock Texas citrus exclusively, 
the argument makes good sense to me. But suppose I buy 
a truck load of Texas oranges this week from a trucker 
who promises to come back again next week. The chances 
are three to one that I'll never see him again. Next week 
when I need more oranges, he is nowhere to be found. But 
right at my elbow will be two representatives of California 
fruit exchanges urging me to give them my order. Can you 
blame me if at last in disgust I give in and do so?” 

In the reduction of Texas surpluses, advertising, of 
course, will be an important factor. The quality of the 
Texas orange may be a debatable matter—in appearance, 
though not necessarily in taste, it is inferior to California 
and Florida oranges—but Valley growers feel that there 
can be but one opinion about the Texas grapefruit: it is 
the finest grapefruit grown in the world. Yet there has been 
no high-powered advertising campaign to make the nation 
conscious of the superiority of the Texas product. The 
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$50,000 advertising appropriation of the largest of the Val- 
ley co-operatives for 1939-1940 is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but how very feeble it is can be seen by comparison 
with the $1,000,000 appropriation of the Florida growers. 
Indeed, so highly advertised are the products of California 
and Florida, and so highly effective is that advertising, that 
Texas herself, despite large surpluses, still imports from 
these competitors a portion of the citrus fruit that she 
consumes. But full page advertisements in color in the 
popular magazines are expensive, and the co-operatives 
must sell the idea to their members before the necessary 
assessments can be made. There the matter becomes a vi- 
cious circle. The lower the returns to the grower, the less 
does he feel that he can afford such an assessment and the 
less inclined he is to sanction it. 

Only strong co-operatives and well-oiled sales organi- 
zations can solve the problems outlined above. The Calli- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, which controls about 85 
per cent of the California production, is the model upon 
which Texas might pattern her own. Just how strong the 
Texas co-operatives are is difficult to estimate, but un- 
doubtedly they have not been strong enough to cope with 
the problems that confront them. Chary of releasing any 
exact figures, they probably have never controlled more 
than about 50 per cent of the Valley’s production, and 
hard times have weakened them rather than strengthened 
them. As a result of the chaos produced by last year’s 
bumper crop, several of the most important units of the 
largest co-operative withdrew from membership in the 
parent organization. The subsequent return of one of them 
to the fold does not appear to have initiated a trend. 

Because of the weakness of the co-operatives, attempts 
at orderly marketing of the Valley’s citrus crop have not 
been successful. Two years ago the crop was marketed 
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under a Federal Marketing Agreement, which limited the 
volume that could be marketed each week and prorated that 
volume among the various growers. Although many 
thought the system successful, others felt that it favored the 
sarge growers. Last year, under the administration of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. J. E. McDonald, a mini- 
mum price schedule was instituted. Unfortunately for the 
growers, a majority of whom undoubtedly favored the 
plan, the minimum price schedule broke down under a 
court decision that the Commissioner was without the 
requisite authority to set prices. —The Federal Marketing 
Agreement was junked in a formal referendum of growers 
on March 18 of last year. Since then the lid has been off 
and anything goes. Oranges sold for as little as $2 per ton 
and grapefruit for $4 per ton on the tree last year, while 
this year $7 per ton for Marsh seedless grapefruit seems to 
be about average. 

With prices low and surpluses piling up, more and 
more growers have found their burden a back-bending one. 
There are, for instance, the high taxes and high cost of 
irrigation to be met out of any gross profits. If unpaid 
balances remain on the land itself, interest charges must 
be paid. In the reckless twenties none of these items seemed 
burdensome. Bond issues were voted for paving roads, 
building schools, and improving or extending irrigation sys- 
tems. Now, in soberer days, interest on these obligations 
must be met and sinking funds set aside to redeem the 
bonds at maturity. And three or four times a year, because 
of the light rainfall and the high rate of evaporation, or- 
chards and gardens must be irrigated. For this purpose 
water is pumped out of the bed of the Rio Grande by 
hydraulic pumps and conveyed through canals, many of 
which, unlined, exhibit a considerable water loss. Often 
the water has to be lifted several times, and the process is 
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a costly one. Several years ago the average cost of the 
eleven largest systems in the Valley was compared with that 
of fifteen irrigation projects in the West, where dams are 
used to impound the water so that it will flow to the land 
by gravity. The average cost per acre foot (enough water 
to cover one acre with one foot of water) in the Valley was 
$9.96; for the gravity systems of the West, $1.84. 

Expensive as irrigation is, the Valley cannot be sure 
of a continued supply of water adequate to its purposes. 
It is somewhat startling to realize that more than two 
hundred million dollars has been invested in the Valley 
on the false assumption that a plentiful supply of water 
would always be available. If the entire flow of the Rio 
Grande were utilized for irrigation purposes, there would 
be more than enough for both Mexican and American devel- 
opments; but in fact much more water flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and is wasted, than is used. Flood waters are 
almost entirely wasted. The greatest demands for water 
occur in the dry months, when the stream level is at its 
lowest. Some shortages of water have already occurred, and 
only strict rationing has prevented additional shortages. 
But with only 457,000 acres in irrigation on the American 
side, out of a potential 945,000 that are irrigable, and with 
Mexican land developments demanding more and more 
of the water, the future is even more alarming. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), the last 
convention between Mexico and the United States to deal 
with the lower Rio Grande, makes no provision for a divi- 
sion of its waters. In the absence of such an agreement, 
it is of course impossible for either country to erect a dam 
in the main stream. A recent Tri-State Compact between 
Colorado, Texas and New Mexico allocated all the water 
of the upper river (impounded by Elephant Butte Dam in 
New Mexico) to irrigation projects above Fort Quitman. 
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Hence the irrigation projects of the Valley must depend 
upon the waters supplied by the tributaries of the Rio 
Grande below Fort Quitman. And unfortunately for the 
Americans, approximately 75 per cent of this tributary 
water is supplied by Mexican streams—unfortunately, for 
Mexico, in recent years, has begun to dam these streams. 
‘Two dams, one on the Salado and one on the Conchos, have 
already been completed, while a third, on the San Juan— 
which has an average yearly flow of 988,613 acre feet—is 
about 80 per cent complete. Added to these is the Retamal 
Diversion Canal on the Mexican side near Donna, which, 
dug to a lower level than the main stream, diverts the waters 
of the Rio Grande by gravity. Mr. C. S. Clark, Chairman 
of the Texas Board of Water Engineers, regards this canal 
as more dangerous to American interests than the dam on 
the San Juan. These dams and the canal place Mexico in 
position to shut off the main feeder streams of the Rio 
Grande and leave the Valley with little more than 25 per 
cent of the amount of water that it has been getting—and 
that amount has not always been sufficient for the Valley’s 
needs. In such a move Mexico has excellent precedent in 
the example set by the United States in its Boulder Dam 
project, which has largely deprived Mexico of the waters 
of the Colorado of the West. 

The seriousness of their situation is just now being 
realized by most Valley growers, who formerly considered 
the Rio Grande as much a Texas stream as the Brazos. 
There has been a loud clamor from the Valley for an 
agreement with Mexico concerning a division of the waters 
of the Rio Grande. But Mexico is in no hurry. She 
holds the whip hand and she knows it. Competent authori- 
ties think that before she will consent to any agreement at 
all she will insist that an equitable division of the waters of 
the Colorado be worked out at the same time. The Ameri- 
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can division of the International Boundary Commission 
(a permanent body, with Mr. L. M. Lawson as American 
Commissioner, which has already done much excellent 
work on Texas-Mexico boundary problems) has just sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State a recommendation that a 
system of dams and reservoirs be constructed on the Ameri- 
can side for the diversion and impounding of flood waters 
for use in a gravity system of irrigation. The proposed cost, 
more than fifty million dollars, is great and the way through 
Congress is rocky, but Valley growers have hopes. For 
they remember that the Federal Government, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, already has a $17,- 
000,000 stake in the Valley as a result of refinancing bank- 
rupt irrigation systems. To protect this investment, the 
Federal Government, they hope, will be willing to spend 
some more. 

If nature has treated Valley growers badly in the 
matter of water supply, they are at least belatedly doing 
everything in their power to improve the situation. But 
they have complained more bitterly against a more im- 
mediate handicap: difficulty of transportation. For they 
are torn between the Scylla of a high and discriminatory 
freight rate and the Charybdis of a throttling 7,000 pound 
maximum truck-load law. The geographical isolation of 
the Valley makes its growers more dependent upon long- 
distance transportation than any other group of farmers in 
the United States, and yet there is no means within their 
power of removing these twin fetters that shackle their 
economic life. The freight rate, clapped upon the Valley 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is a part of the whole discriminatory rate structure in which 
the Official Territory is favored over the South and South- 
west. This discrimination is an anachronism dating back 
to the time when the state was sparsely settled and higher 
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rates were granted as compensation for low tonnage; but a 
study of operating costs today shows that train-mile oper- 
ating expense in the Official Territory is $2.186 as against 
$1.648 in the South. The truck-load law, aimed ostensibly 
at cotton-bearing trucks, was written by railroad lawyers 
and conferred upon the State of Texas with the blessings 
of its own legislature. Its constitutionality, attacked from 
more than one angle, has been upheld by several Supreme 
Court decisions. And between the freight rates and the 
truck-load limit the Valley, with the present low returns 
on its products, is in danger of economic strangulation. 

Because of the Valley’s isolation, truck movement of 
its products is almost entirely of intrastate character. Longer 
hauls, with the 7,000 pound maximum load limit, simply 
do not pay. And even the longer hauls within the state 
have returned so little to the truckers as to lower the price 
of citrus—for it must be understood that the trucker is 
really a distributor who buys fruit and transports it to a 
market where he has a sale for it. When his profits dwindle, 
naturally his bids will be progressively lower. Yet in spite 
of the handicaps imposed upon motor transportation, one 
of the remarkable developments of the past few years has 
been the gain registered by truck movement of Valley prod- 
ucts. In 1936-1937 only 14.3 per cent of the citrus crop 
moved by truck; in 1937-1938 the amount trucked out had 
jumped to 38 per cent. So great was this increase that the 
competing railroads voluntarily reduced their rates for 
intrastate shipments of citrus. 

Nevertheless, the railroads still get about 60 per cent of 
the citrus-hauling business. As it is against the rail rates 
that Valley growers have complained most, let us look at the 
cost of shipment of citrus by rail. From California fruit 
centers to New York is approximately 3,000 miles, from 
the Rio Grande Valley about 2,000 miles. (Actual distances 
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from Los Angeles to New York and from Harlingen to 
New York are respectively 2,963 miles and 1,987 miles, 
according to mileage tables in the office of the Railroad 
Commission.) Yet the cost of rail shipment of citrus fruit 
per hundred pounds (in carload lots) is $1.42 from Cali- 
fornia and $1.16 from Texas. In other words, the extra 
thousand miles costs California a mere 26 cents. In terms 
of boxes of fruit these rates mean 99 cents per standard 
box from California and 81 cents from Texas. But 
Florida, about 1,250 miles from New York, can ship a 
standard box of citrus to New York for 45 cents. Again, 
Cleveland is approximately a thousand miles closer to 
Texas fruit centers than it is to California; but it costs 
only 15 cents per hundred pounds more to ship citrus from 
California to Cleveland than from ‘Texas to Cleveland. And 
for a little matter of 35 cents differential, California can 


ship—and does ship—her citrus fruit into Texas to compete 
with Texas growers, or for 42 cents differential can market 
her citrus alongside that of Texas in Chicago markets, 
about 800 miles farther from California than from Texas. 


The inequities of these rates can be seen; they do not need 
to be discussed. What these rates really mean, reduced to 
simple terms, is that out of every dollar received for Texas 
citrus sold in, say, the Midwest (Texas’ best market) the 
railroads get 40 or 50 cents as tribute levied for transporta- 
tion charges. Many Texas growers complained that they 
sold their last year’s crop for the cost of production plus 
shipping charges. Others admitted a minute profit. But 
all were unanimous in declaring that much of the profit 
they had hoped to make went to provide a handsome sub- 
sidy to the railroads. No reliable figures are available, but 
Valley estimates (probably exaggerated) place this subsidy 
at between $700,000 and $1,000,000 yearly. 

The obvious solution, of course, is to force the hand 
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of the railroads by removing the 7,000 pound truck-load 
limit. What the effect of truck competition would be is 
revealed by the voluntary reductions in intrastate rail rates 
already alluded to. According to reliable Federal testimony, 
the total weight of a truck load has little if any relation to 
the preservation of highways; a more scientific gage is the 
weight per square inch of tire surface. ‘The Texas truck 
law is unique. The only one comparable to it is Louisiana’s, 
which permits a maximum of 14,000 pounds. Florida per- 
mits 34,000 and California 68,000. As a result, California 
can ship her citrus to the Texas Panhandle by truck cheaper 
than the Valley can. Yet the Texas legislature at its last 
session turned a deaf ear to all pleas for the lifting of the 
maximum limit, the radio appeal of Mr. Elliott Roosevelt 
notwithstanding. The chief argument used to justify the 
action of the legislature was that the railroads were already 


bankrupt and that nothing further must be done to injure 
them! 


Bleak as is the present outlook for the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, the situation is not entirely without hope for the future. 

First of all, the Valley can improve its sales organiza- 
tions and perfect its methods of distribution. The fact that 
these are imperfect today does not mean that no progress 
has been made. But much remains to be done. Not only 
must the domestic market be cultivated intensively, but, 
in peacetime at any rate, the foreign market needs to be 
explored. Although the United States raises 50 per cent of 
the world’s citrus, the world markets are largely supplied 
by Spain, Palestine, Italy and Brazil. Texas growers, as a 
matter of fact, had just discovered the European market 
when war broke out again. (In 1937 a boatload of grape- 
fruit was shipped to Norway and in 1938 another to Sweden. 
At least three boatloads went to England in 1938-1939.) As 
one who is familiar with the small, dry, seeded grapefruit 
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that is available generally in England for about sixpence, 
the present writer is aware of the boon that the de luxe 
Texas grapefruit would be to the English people. But as 
England, France and Germany, in the order named, are 
the world’s largest importers of citrus fruit, there is little 
possibility of Texas citrus growers building up a foreign 
market at the present time of European conflict. 

It is improbable that prosperity can ever return to 
Texas citrus growers unless they learn the lesson of organi- 
zation; for only rigid organization can prevent the panic- 
stricken marketing of citrus fruit that occurred in 1938- 
1939. Moreover, a strong Texas organization would be in 
position to bargain with the already strongly organized 
Florida growers; for, as Texas is not yet a factor in the na- 
tional orange market and as California is not a factor in 
the national grapefruit market, Florida is the real com- 
petitor of the Texas grower. An agreement with Florida 
covering markets, prices, and market quotas would be bene- 
ficial to the growers of both states. Such an agreement was 
attempted once in the past, but it broke down because the 
‘Texas co-operatives could not enforce their part of the agree- 
ment. Meanwhile Texas is trying to cut into Florida’s 
Eastern seaboard trade; Florida has responded by threaten- 
ing Texas’ Midwestern markets with shipments by barge. 
Such a competition can in the long run benefit only the 
railroads and the barge operators. 

The greatest weakness of the citrus industry in the past 
has been the shortness of the fresh fruit season; and the ne- 
cessity of marketing a highly perishable product has fre- 
quently led to the disposal of the fruit at ruinous prices. To 
avoid a continuance of this practice, the Valley is processing 
(canning) more and more of its citrus. There was not a 
single plant devoted to the canning of citrus fruit in the 
Valley before 1933; now there are forty-five. Last year a 
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third of the grapefruit raised was canned—5,500,000 boxes 
in all. In their canneries, citrus growers have found a way 
of extending their selling season throughout the twelve 
months of the year, for most of the canned citrus is con- 
sumed in the warm months of the year when fresh citrus 
is unavailable. As the citrus fruit processed returned only 
9 cents per box to the grower, however, as opposed to the 
19 cents per box for fresh fruit, processing is clearly not 
the perfect solution for all the Valley’s ills. 

Most of the original purchasers of Valley lend were out- 
of-staters who believed that they had only to sit in the 
shade of a palm tree and grow rich watching the citrus fruit 
ripen on the trees. Partial and complete failures have taught 
them the lesson of diversification. Truck gardening is al- 
ready the second largest item in the Valley’s income, and 
the development of the quick-freezing process for vege- 
tables and fruits has opened up a new market for high 
quality products. Quick-freezing retains most of the flavor 
of the product, permits harvesting of the product when it 
is ripe instead of green, and insures a reasonable uniformity 
of quality. Its success has been instantaneous. At first the 
cost was prohibitive, but in recent months one has seen 
most of the better type of grocery stores installing cabinets 
of frozen products, packaged usually in twelve or sixteen 
ounce sealed containers, at prices that are sometimes less 
than those of imported fresh vegetables and fruits. 

Although cotton-growing has not ceased to be of im- 
portance in the Valley, other products are gradually re- 
placing cotton. Dwarf flax, for instance, is suitable for 
winter growing in the Valley, though it must be grown in 
the summer elsewhere. As it is more profitable than cotton, 
its advocates have hopes that its cultivation may eventually 
supersede the growing of cotton almost entirely. At the 
same time a slightly different kind of diversification has 
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been urged upon the Valley (and all Texas farmers) by 
Mr. Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agricultural editor of The 
Dallas Morning News, and others who advocate chemurgy— 
who believe that Texas farmers should raise products not 
only for food but also for use in manufacturing. Mr. Schof- 
felmayer points out that many plants growing in the Val- 
ley, such as the castor-oil plant, bamboo, Spanish dagger, or 
other varieties of yucca, cactus, or huisache, are possible 
sources of fiber, gum or alcohol which can be utilized by 
industry. Along with a state-operated agricultural experi- 
ment station, which is constantly seeking for profitable pro- 
ducts that can be raised in the Valley, a United States By- 
Products Laboratory is at work finding new uses for the 
products already raised. The importance of this work can- 
not be overestimated. It is one of the bright spots today in 
the cloudy sky of the Rio Grande Valley. 

Another industry that offers some hope for the Valley 
is cattle-raising. Quite recently it has been discovered that 
the cattle industry is a natural complement to Valley agri- 
culture, for most Valley soil lacks organic matter and is 
improved when green vegetation is plowed under or barn- 
yard manure is utilized. There are at least 400,000 acres 
of Valley land suitable for grazing, about a fourth of this 
figure being irrigated land that is now lying fallow. Before 
the cattle industry can become very profitable to the Val- 
ley, however, the blood strains there must be improved 
considerably. The quality of Valley cattle today lags far 
behind that of West Texas, for example. 

Along with all these expedients, the Valley—in the 
absence of an agreement with Florida—can profitably de- 
velop its facilities for water shipment. Two ports, Browns- 
ville and Port Isabel, are available, and the Eastern seaboard 
market, from Baltimore to Boston, is the richest in the coun- 
try. The water rate from Port Isabel to New York is 74 
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cents a box as compared with 81 cents by rail. That dif- 
ference of seven cents, returned to the grower on, say, 1,000,- 
000 boxes of citrus fruit, would amouni to the tidy little 
sum of $70,000; but even cheaper rates ought to be possible 
through the more extensive development of water shipping. 
If necessary, Valley growers could charter their own vessels. 
The rate of 70 cents per box from Port Isabel to London 
suggests what can be done. 

Meanwhile the Valley can continue to demand the re- 
peal of the 7,000 pound truck-load limit and agitate for the 
equalization of freight rates. But with the railroads and 
interior cotton compresses leading the opposition in the 
Texas legislature, and with powerful railroad and rival cit- 
rus lobbies operating in Washington, one must not be too 
hopeful of the results. On one matter, however, all Texans 
can unite: an agreement with Mexico respecting a division 
of the waters of the Rio Grande has been too long post- 
poned. If an agreement is now possible on terms fair to 
both countries, the menace of water famine, jeopardizing 
the large investments in the Rio Grande Valley, should 
not be permitted to exist a day longer than necessary. 











THREE POEMS... 
by Robert Avrett 


REMEMBERED ACRES 


He had them move his bed where he could see 
The green expanse of cotton soon to bloom; 
And scent of tasseled corn came in the room 
From out the field where now his sons would be 
Upturning moistened earth, if they were free, 
As bulwarks to the slender stalks whose doom 
Would else be certain in a sun-baked tomb, 

If drought set in as two years out of three. 


His senses focused then for one last time 

Upon the fields that lay within his view, 

Where each familiar sight and sound and smell 
Recalled the days when he was in his prime 

And broke those acres to the plow; he knew 
With pride that they had served each other well. 
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COUNTRY RAIN 


Rain in the country falls as though at peace 
With all the landscape, proudly too, like one 
Bestowing largess for the thirsty sun 

To gather up in clouds that seem but fleece 
When viewed by eyes yet holding a brief lease 
On fantasy; and children watch streams run 
From off the eaves, content that work is done 
Until the rush of falling drops shall cease. 


A primal benison is felt, a cheer 

That urban dwellers sense but seldom know, 
For ample rainfall means a vast deal more 
Than breaking of a drought: it means a year 
Of hope renewed, with moistened soil to sow 
For harvests that provide the winter’s store. 


THE WILD THINGS DIE 


To one whose eyes have seen the wild things die 
A strange new concept of true courage comes. 
Their valor owes no debt to martial drums, 
And where death strikes them all alone they lie. 


No plaints escape the wild things when they know 
That knowledge of the fields and woodlands ends 
Within brief moments, and there are no friends 
To share their vigil or to watch them go. 


Unearthly, wordless beauty may reside 

In sturdy pinions or swift running legs 

That thoughtlessness may crumple into dregs 
Of tragic splendor greater than man’s pride. 











FORT CONCHO... 
by John Chapman 


[. WAS July, 1868, and Dr. Notson was writing scratch- 
ily in a new ledger. The hot summer sun of Texas beat 
through the walls and top of the hospital tent and per- 
spiration rolled in big drops down the surgeon’s face. 
“Deaths,” he wrote, “privates 17, corporals 2, sergeants 2, 
musician 1. Total 22.” And he added that the corporals 
had been murdered by their comrades. A little further he 
remarked that one private was shot by a sentinel at Camp 
Charlotte; the sentinel proved to be insane and was sent 
to an army asylum. 

About the doctor stretched other tents: for the men, 
rows of individual squad tents; for the officers, compli- 
cated tents interconnected and laced together and partly 
boarded up. Between and among the tents were rows of 
stone that had gradually crept higher and higher since 
the beginning of the year. Wagons creaked and groaned 
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Photographs courtesy of Signal Corps, United States Army. 


Top: GENERAL VIEW of Fort Concho, looking south- 
east across the North Concho, probably about 1880. 


Center: COLORED CAVALRY on parade, 1889. 
Bottom: BARRACKS at Fort Concho, 1886. Note squad 


of men and officer. 
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from morning to night hauling in the cut stone, teamsters 
shouted and swore, privates panted and heaved. The water 
hauled up from the river to the east was warm and muddy. 
Everyone was in a bad humor, including Notson, who not 
only had to treat a whole company plagued with itch but 
had to look after all the minor injuries that go with con- 
struction. And to add to his calamities he had to write a 
Medical History of the Post and fill out innumerable blanks. 

“Deaths, 22.’’ That was the record of the first seven 
months of construction at Fort Concho, the post that lay 
on a little plain at the confluence of the North and South 
Conchos. Insanity and murder as reported represented 
only a small fragment of the miseries in which men and 
officers had lived since they came to this bleak and lonely 
place in December the previous year. Notson, with an 
assistant, had arrived with the first men, with Captain Hunt 
and his troops and with Captain Porter who had charge 
of construction. Nothing but work and worry for seven 
months; questions of precedence and rank; cases of scurvy 
and itch, and everything taken care of in a hospital tent 
that was either too hot or too cold, or at rare intervals 
just wet. And there had been a big quarrel, when Hunt 
and Porter had argued over construction. So far as Notson 
was concerned, he knew what building should be under- 
taken first—the hospital. But the commissary and the quar- 
termaster had different ideas. And so they had wrangled. 

The construction of this new fort was something of 
a symbol of the shape and character of things to come. It 
occupied the most advanced position on a line of defense 
that ran from another new fort, Griffin, southward to con- 
nect with the older posts that had been abandoned to the 
Confederates in 1861 and now at last had been reoccupied. 
Its position suggested that the war was to be carried to 
the Indians, and its construction of stone served notice to 
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all concerned that it would stay there as a fort till the job 
of controlling the Indians had been completed. More than 
all else, perhaps, it meant that the army was in complete 
control of one more of the few water-courses of the western 
half of ‘Texas. 

The time had come for a showdown with the tribes 
of the prairies. For years they had been subjected to a 
gradually increasing pressure as white settlements pushed 
west, and as the Government—with characteristic unwill- 
ingness to deal with a problem that could be evaded— 
moved other tribes from the older parts of the country 
into the region called Indian Territory. These Prairie 
Tribes, the horse Indians, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Co- 
manches, Apaches and Kiowas, couldn’t endure very much 
compression. Now they faced encirclement—mountains 
to the west, settlements and military forces in Kansas, 
Texas and eastern Indian Territory. 

The horse Indians had been used to the chase for 
some hundreds of years, but only within the preceding 
century and a half had they possessed the horses that con- 
ditioned their culture so remarkably. Having once learned 
the value and usefulness of the horse, they practically cre- 
ated their economy around it and the buffalo. The two 
animals represented the obverse and reverse of the same 
world. To the Prairie Indian the buffalo was food, clothing, 
shelter, weapon, and medium of exchange. To put it very 
simply, the Comanches and their fellows had discovered 
that prosperity—that is, successful buffalo hunts—had in- 
creased materially since they had acquired horses. 

When these Indians first learned about horses, the 
animals belonged to Spanish-speaking peoples in New and 
Old Mexico. Of course it might have been possible for 
the Plains tribes to breed horses and raise them for their 
own use, if they had been at a different stage of culture. 
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Quite reasonably, if the idea ever occurred to them with 
any seriousness, they might have decided there was no use 
to breed horses when it was so easy to ride down into 
Mexico and steal a whole herd from some hacienda. 

Their lines of communication were two: the first was 
the distance to the nearest herd of buffalo, the second the 
trails to the haciendas of Mexico. It was not until settle- 
ment began to threaten these lines that very great trouble 
broke out with the Texans. So long as a band could ride 
down and round up a herd from a Mexican ranch, the 
Indians were inclined to pass over the Texan, unless some 
warrior happened to see a horse he liked very much in 
some settler’s corral. In like manner, they did little real 
fighting with the Texans, since fighting, for these tribes, 
was almost ritualistic, a thing of sport and honor. But it 
was also one of the rules of their war game that survivors 
should avenge the death of one of their tribe. So that if 
a settler happened to object to having a horse stolen and 
shot a raider, the other members of the band couldn’t let 
him get by with it. If the settler happened to have a strong 
house and several men to help him shoot, the band picked 
up the body and rode on till they found another settler who 
wasn’t quite so well protected. 

But as settlements advanced and as white men began 
also to hunt the buffalo, the Indians found their two vital 
lines of communication threatened. Already in 1868 the 
buffalo, as a result of white penetration in Kansas, had 
become cut off into two major herds, where previously 
buffalo life had been free to migrate with the seasons. More 
settlements, among other things, meant also more horses 
nearer to the Indians’ base. To add to all these things 
there were treaties with “Washington” that somehow bam- 
boozled the Indians out of their land while calling them 
brother; and not a little treachery and murder, such as 
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Chivington’s when he called in a whole tribe for a treaty 
and systematically exterminated it. 

Texas and Kansas bore the brunt of the Indian at- 
tacks. Kansas had remained loyal in the recently con- 
cluded Civil War and had no difficulty in securing the 
protection of the army, but with Texas it was entirely 
another story. General Philip Sheridan, commandant of 
Texas and Louisiana, was not inclined to believe the stories 
that came to his attention. While he had large numbers 
of soldiers under his command in Texas, Sheridan had 
stationed them in the towns to enforce the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. He had been told 
to see that the Freedmen were secure in their rights, and 
that he purposed to do. But even after Sheridan kicked 
out the moderate Governor Throckmorton and put in his 
man E. J. Davis, the yammering about Indian raids con- 
tinued. Evidently the request of citizens for protection 
was not, after all, an effort of the unreconstructed South- 
erners to get the Northern troops out of the way. 

To establish Fort Richardson at Jacksboro Sheridan 
sent a small detachment, but the situation was so poor that 
the troops abandoned it temporarily. They tried setting 
up a camp at another location farther east, but water sup- 
plies were inadequate and they returned to Jacksboro. At 
the same time, a company or so to the post, garrisons 
appeared in the Rio Grande forts—at intervals. And per- 
mission came from the War Department to found a new 
post, Fort Griffin, out near the present town of Albany, 
and another at the junction of the Concho Rivers. 

Fort Griffin was to occupy the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of civilization, connecting by road with Fort Richard- 
son at Jacksboro and along the old road from Fort Phan- 
tom Hill to Fort Chadbourne with the new post on the 
Conchos. The general idea seems to have been an irregu- 
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lar cordon across the north and west to protect the out- 
posts of the frontier against raids from the Indian Terri- 
tory. As such it followed almost the same line as the pre- 
vious western and northern line, except that Fort Griffin 
now occupied the exposed angle rather than the earlier 
Fort Belknap. Southward the cordon went on to Fort 
McKavett, about twenty-five miles west of Menard, and 
from there connected indiscriminately with the Rio Grande 
chain—chiefly for protection of the border—and the far 
western posts of Fort Davis and Fort Stockton and the El 
Paso post, all of which cut the line of the Comanche march 
to Mexico and set a wall against the Apaches of southern 
New Mexico and northern Chihuahua. 

Even after the War Department decided to build the 
new middle post, it took a couple of locating parties to 
decide where it should be; and when finally a company 
of the Fourth Cavalry under Captain George P. Hunt 
came out into the region in December, 1867, the captain 
chose a new place to suit himself. The ground was well 
suited to withstand siege, for the arm of:the North Concho 
lay to the north, while the South Concho protected the 
eastern approach. To the west and south was open prairie 
for several miles. But of course, as everyone had to learn, 
there was no reason for the fort to withstand siege: the 
Indians didn’t fight that way. 

Hunt pitched his tents and called the place Camp 
Hatch in honor of the colonel of the regiment. A month 
later, when construction began, the title became Camp 
Kelly, and a little later, probably about the time soldiers 
began hauling rock from the overland station of that name, 
Fort Ben Ficklin. It was in March, finally, that the camp 
received a name that stuck—Fort Concho. It must have 
been about the time the privates were setting up a saw- 
mill about four miles down the river. Whatever the dif- 
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ficulties about nomenclature, the officers made a good job 
of construction. The buildings, of stone from a quarry near 
the old coach station of Ben Ficklin, stand firm and useful 
now. Their beams and lintels, and even some of the clap- 
board roofs cut from pecan timber at the old sawmill, have 
stood unrotted these seventy years. 

The building went along rather slowly, the Indian 
depredations at a much faster rate. In the first two years 
after the Civil War the Indians killed 162 and took cap- 
tive forty-five white settlers. Conditions did not improve 
in 1868, as the Records of Engagements with Hostile In- 
dians for that year reveal. From end to end of the frontier 
people were dropping from arrow or rifle shot, or were 
watching their houses burn to the ground. And from every 
county’s end the newspapers were cracking away merrily 
at the authorities for permitting the savage fiends, the 
hounds of heil, the pagan devils, etc., to murder good Chris- 
tian people. 

But the outcry of the press seemed not to do much 
good. In 1869, according to the Secretary of War, there 
were 3,672 soldiers in Texas, a goodly number; but only 
129 were at Fort Concho, 234 at Fort Griffin and 218 at 
Fort Richardson. With the exception of those in garrisons 
along the Rio Grande, the rest were dispersed throughout 
the state to maintain order for Governor Davis and his 
friends. At both Fort Concho and Fort Griffin, the sol- 
diers were largely engaged in construction work. Even at 
Fort Richardson, H. H. McConnell, who had joined the 
army in the North and had come down with his company, 
didn’t experience any very heavy duties in the first year 
after his arrival in 1867. And for a good reason. There 
were very few horses, and almost no supplies and ammuni- 
tion. In his book, Five Years a Cavalryman, privately 
printed in Jacksboro in 1889, McConnell even relates that 
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the Indians attacked the fort itself—the only instance on 
record in which they made a frontal attack on a post. 
Mrs. Lydia Spencer Lane, reminiscing in J Married a Sol- 
dier, wrote that in 1869 she and her husband passed by 
Fort Concho, “. . . a new post, still unfinished. It was built 
on the prairie and gloomy in the extreme.” They went on 
to Fort Davis, which pleased them much more, and even- 
tually to El Paso, where they found one of the most pleasant 
posts in their experience. 

One has only to glance through the Records of Engage- 
ments of the Missouri Department to be sure the picture 
of military inactivity is not exaggerated. Almost no real 
fighting occurred, and the entries are chiefly accounts of 
Indian raids followed by pursuit as much as twenty-four 
hours later, usually closed with the remark that the scout 
was unsuccessful. In 1871 Fort Concho and Fort Griffin 
were apparently still partly under construction, since a 
correspondent of the San Antonio Express was able to 
state that the army which came to protect the poor settlers 
actually spent most of its time building snug quarters for 
the officers. In the case of Fort Concho there may have 
been some justification for the delay: the fort wasn’t very 
much exposed, and the construction proved to be durable 
and the buildings in some cases handsome. But Fort Griffin 
at its zenith was nothing but a string of rawhide lumber 
shacks with occasional stone buildings for the commissary 
and quartermaster stores. Yet to that fort belonged the 
chief responsibility for checking incursions from the In- 
dian Territory. 

It is apparent that the officers and men at Fort Concho 
liked the construction work no better than the civilians. 
When Major Cram succeeded Captain Hunt in January, 
1868, the post surgeon, Notson, in his Medical History of 
Fort Concho, preserved in the Adjutant General’s office, 
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says there arose such an argument about construction that 
it was threatened—he doesn’t say by whom—to stop build- 
ing altogether. In August Lieutenant Colonel G. A. Gor- 
don took over command and placed construction in charge 
of Major Rendelbrook, who subsequently played a valiant 
if minor part in expeditions from other posts. As for the 
men, a good many deserted from time to time, and fights 
were numerous. Illness was fairly common during the 
first year at Fort Concho, and scurvy was frequent, because 
of the lack of fresh foods and fruits. 

To add to the other inconveniences of life at the new 
fort, the supplies which rolled out in great blue ox-drawn 
wagons from San Antonio were always late—that is, if 
they started rolling at all. Throughout 1869 Notson is con- 
stantly complaining that he has no supplies. In February, 
after excusing delay in January due to bad roads and ugly 
weather, he bursts out that the hospital is in an unspeak- 
able condition. Perhaps in derision, he adds on February 
22 that Indians attacked at Kickapoo Springs a lumber 
train belonging to the fort, and killed “only one man.” In 
March his exasperation passes all bounds: 


The increased inconvenience arising from want of 
supplies has completely exhausted the subject for words 
of suitable condemnation .. . . It is a great blessing to men 
and animals here, that the military stupidity ordinarily ex- 
hibited in making provisions for us, cannot interfere in the 
rotation of the season, and even contractors of transpor- 
tation could not prevent a fair crop of grass for grazing. ‘The 
commissary supplies can be counted on one finger end, and 
the canned articles on two, peaches and onions. 


The canned peaches he described as a seductive form of 
lead poisoning, and the onions he considered completely 
worthless as anti-scorbutics. Supplies didn’t reach the post 
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until April, and then there was no medicine, but in May 
Notson secured the badly needed medicines and food 
through an appeal to one of the regular inspectors. 

In June Notson’s entry notes the death of the post 
surgeon’s child, the first infant to be born at the post, and 
goes on to tell about the court-martial then sitting. For 
the rest, the entries relate to small scouts after some Indians 
who attacked a mail train. The pursuers failed to find 
anything except the dead mules, and came back with the 
information that the attackers may have been white des- 
peradoes. In September, though—and this begins to mark 
a change in the story of the frontier—Brigadier General 
(by. brevet) Mackenzie, commander of the Pecos district, 
appeared at the fort, hurt Notson’s feelings by comment- 
ing in a general way about unsatisfactory police about the 
hospital, and took a company with him on a big expedition 
to the north. In November the detail from Fort Concho 
returned with the report of a good fight and severe pun- 
ishment inflicted on a band of Comanches. Lieutenant 
Albee, who was along, ‘‘with scarcely censurable indiscre- 
tion” brought back a comely young Comanche woman to 
be educated and civilized. But she proved to be chronically 
ill—with what disease the discreet surgeon doesn’t record 
—and his biggest problem at the end of the year is how 
to get her back to the nearest reservation. 

Notson’s record for 1869 also indicates, but doesn’t 
explain, slightly more active military efforts. While Fort 
Concho served as regimental headquarters, single compa- 
nies were stationed at outlying posts to assist in observation 
of Indian movements. The post at Fort Chadbourne, lo- 
cated about forty miles northeast of San Angelo, served to 
break the long interval between Fort Griffin and Fort Con- 
cho, while Camp Charlotte, about an equal distance to the 
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west, divided the distance between headquarters and Fort 
Stockton. 

There were no important activities during 1870, but 
in January a change in command brought to the post Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. R. Shafter, who in 1898 was to receive 
the surrender of Linares in Cuba. The changes in com- 
mand which followed rapidly didn’t relieve the conditions 
at the fort. The same trouble with supplies continued, and 
as the garrison increased there developed a constant bicker- 
ing among the officers. In April it was necessary for the 
division commander at San Antonio to send out a special 
inspector to try to settle the officers’ difficulties. Apparently 
the inspector failed to accomplish his task, for in May Not- 
son says things had become so bad that change was neces- 
sary. He was right: in June Colonel Hatch relieved Shaf- 
ter, and later in that month Notson says the commanding 
officer (apparently Shafter: Notson isn’t very careful about 
reference) left in arrest accompanied by the acting as- 
sistant surgeon, who was also in arrest. In July there was 
still another change in command, this apparently with 
some success; for there are no further entries about quar- 
rels, the remainder of the year apparently having been 
devoted to taking care of an epidemic of typhoid. And 
Notson closes his year once more with a wail: 


When the emergency arises calling for the skill, and 
the immediate application of the intelligence of the medical 
officer, then his vocation is recognized as an authority, to 
which every other is subordinate; under the same condi- 
tions as a military officer, he is called upon by authority 
to prove that he is acting wisely, that he is treating disease 
in an orthodox and approved manner, yet in the higher 
walk of his art, the prevention and anticipation [of dis- 
ease], his precautions are sneered at, and his efforts thwarted 
by comparatively trifling words. 
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This outburst apparently followed refusal of the officers 
to see that the water barrels were cleaned out more fre- 
quently, a recommendation of the medical department 
when typhoid first appeared. 

In 1871 construction of the post must have been com- 
pletely at end, for Mackenzie was due to take over in Jan- 
uary—the twelfth commanding officer, as Notson notes 
rather grimly, under whom he had served in three years. 
Also in that year, though the usual unsuccessful scouts oc- 
cupied the first half, the army began active punitive opera- 
tions during the autumn. A part of the change no doubt 
resulted from a tour of the frontier by W. T. Sherman, 
General of the Army. Sherman, like Sheridan—with whom 
he was on most friendly terms—had regarded most of the 
complaints from the frontier as the shrieking of a lot of 
frightened old women. But he decided to come to Texas 
and see for himself in a tour of the forts. The incident that 
changed his mind about the complaints was the attack be- 
tween Forts Griffin and Richardson on Henry Warren’s 
wagon-train. A large band of Kiowas under Satanta, one 
of their fiercest and most renowned chieftains, had left their 
reservation some days earlier. On the day that Sherman 
traveled from Fort Griffin to Jacksboro, the band lay in 
ambush in hills overlooking the military road. In the dis- 
tance the warriors saw Sherman drive past in a small buck- 
board surrounded by an escort of about a dozen cavalry- 
men. The young braves wanted to attack, but Satanta’s 
medicine man, prophesying a more valuable quarry, with- 
held them. About three hours later, the band struck the 
train as it passed over the same road and completely de- 
stroyed it. A few teamsters, badly wounded, managed to 
escape and reach Jacksboro during the night. Sherman 
heard their story and the next day had vivid accounts of 
teamsters tied to wheels and burned slowly, and treated to 
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other more or less refined tortures. Sherman had been ad- 
vised already that the frontier had retreated eastward fifty 
or a hundred miles since 1860. He now believed that report. 

A symptom of increasing alertness was the separation 
of Texas from the Department of the Gulf and its estab- 
lishment as a distinct department under Colonel J. J. 
Reynolds in March, 1871. Military policy underwent an 
immediate change. C. C. Rister in the West Texas His- 
torical Association Yearbook quotes Reynolds’ report to 
Washington as follows: 


One-half the effective force of each principal post, 
alternating, is kept in the field. This plan, independent of 
large special expeditions, causes the troops to be almost 
continually in motion, and extends the greatest protection 
possible to the frontier counties with the force at hand. . .. 

I respectfully renew my previous recommendations 
with regard to the employment of a limited number of 
frontiersmen and the furnishing of sufficient wire to con- 
nect the frontier posts by telegraph. . . . 


Another indication was the fact that Sheridan, who 
had taken part in the movements against the Kiowas which 
led to the battle of the Washita in December, 1868, had 
begun to evolve a plan. The idea has that thoroughness 
which distinguished him in the Civil War: 


. . . I made up my mind to confine operations during 
the grazing and hunting seasons to protecting the people 
of the new settlements and on the overland routes, and 
then, when winter came, to fall upon the savages relent- 
lessly, for in that season their ponies would be thin and 
weak from lack of food. . . . Their movements would be 
so much impeded that the troops could overtake them. 


Sheridan was entirely right about it. The Indians wanted 
their warfare while their animals were in prime condition, 
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and since it was both the number and strength of their 
horses that made the Plains tribes such successful fighters, 
the strategic and of course unfair thing was to take them 
when they had holed up for the winter and their horses 
were well-nigh worthless. Bring their fight to them when 
they didn’t want it. And relentlessly, said Sheridan. 

There is also a remarkable admission in the last sen- 
tence of that quotation from the general’s Memoirs. It is 
the realistic appreciation of the fact that Indian horseman- 
ship surpassed that of the regular cavalry by incredible 
odds. Time and again cavalry setting out on a trail rode 
its horses to death without ever seeing an Indian. There 
was. just no such thing as overtaking them or trailing them 
for long. For the Indians rode very light and each man had 
at least two replacements, while the lumbering American 
cavalryman was afoot if he rode down his only mount. 
Moreover, the Indians very sensibly would break up as 
soon as a pursuing party threatened them, while the white 
soldiers continued to ride in regular files. It was with good 
reason that McConnell, who was a cavalryman, commented 
that a squad of infantrymen riding along in a wagon consti- 
tuted a much more troublesome tactical problem to a band 
of Indians than would a whole regiment of cavalry. 

So, though Sheridan’s scheme was just about as rough 
on his soldiers as on the Indians, it proved to be virtually 
the only means of striking them body-blows. Asa part of the 
new strategy of fair weather feinting and foul weather fight- 
ing, small details began to reoccupy such old posts as Fort 
Phantom Hill and Fort Chadbourne, while squads of in- 
fantry guarded the relay stations along the stage line. Per- 
haps as a part of the shake-up, Reynolds yielded his post to 
Brigadier General C. C. Augur, who was even more aggres- 


sive. With the new commander there was a general shift 
of field officers. 
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Ranald S. Mackenzie, who led most of the important 
expeditions in Texas from 1871 to 1875, was command- 
ing officer at Fort Concho at intervals during the earlier 
part of this period. Mackenzie had had a particularly bril- 
liant career as a cavalry officer in the Civil War, and had 
risen rapidly to be Major General of Volunteers, when by 
normal processes of promotion he might have expected 
nothing better than a captaincy. But when the articles were 
signed at Appomattox, Mackenzie dropped back to the 
eagles. ‘Though he was still the youngest colonel in the 
regular army, he never ceased to regret his stars—to such 
an extent, according to officers who knew him intimately, 
that he was intensely jealous of Nelson A. Miles, who 
ranked him by a hair’s breadth and who almost certainly 
would reach the rank of brigadier first. 

Mackenzie also was far from physically sound. He 
carried with him a number of scars from the Civil War 
and had lost some fingers. Unskillful amputation had left 
him with painful stumps. In addition he was of a rather 
morose and secretive disposition, so that under the most 
favorable conditions he was a man difficult to serve. Under 
the extremely strenuous conditions which Sheridan’s strat- 
egy demanded, Mackenzie was pretty bad. One of his ser- 
geants, now a very old man, wrote me that the colonel ap- 
peared to be sick throughout his stay in Texas, and that 
he was known among his men as “Mad” Mackenzie. (The 
men had accidentally hit upon something: in 1884, just 
after Mackenzie hoisted his brigadier’s epaulets, he had a 
complete mental breakdown, from which he never recov- 
ered.) Anyhow he was hell-bent for glory and Miles’ scalp, 
and he drove his men as Sheridan would have approved— 
relentlessly. It is a typical commentary that such a man 
as Sergeant Major Charlton, who was certainly one of the 
roughest and toughest fighters on the frontier, wrote years 
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later that nothing pleased him so much as to read an ac- 
count of Mackenzie’s officers bowing their backs and telling 
“The Old Man” off. 

He was the big commanding officer of the first period 
at Fort Concho, when the fort was the newest and best 
equipped of the lot and when it served as regimental head- 
quarters. And there is a lot more to tell of Mackenzie than 
of the fort, for nothing much happened near the post. One 
has to understand that the so-called forts were not block- 
houses or strongly fortified places for siege warfare: they 
were cantonments, places to clean up your kit after spend- 
ing three or four weeks out on a scout. The scouting de- 
tachments of importance were drawn from all the major 
posts and were the result of combined enterprise, so that 
one can’t say the troops from Fort Griffin did this and the 
troops from Fort Richardson did that. Such a scout was led 
out from Fort Griffin by Mackenzie in 1872. Their trail 
led in and out among the foothills and canyons at the edge 
of the Plains until the detachment struck Mow-wi’s camp 
of Comanches near McClellan’s Creek. Quite a few Fort 
Concho troops participated, and their share of the glory 
consisted chiefly of escorting back to their fort eighty Co- 
manche squaws with their papooses. 

Apparently the captives fared pretty well on the banks 
of the Concho, for when they finally returned to Fort Sill 
under escort they told ‘Thomas C. Battey, the Quaker In- 
dian Agent, that they were kindly treated and didn’t have 
to do any work. Which probably represented a squaw’s 
idea of having a wonderful time. As a matter of fact, the 
captives stayed in a sort of corral near the stables at Fort 
Concho where they lived about as they were accustomed, 
except that the officers’ wives came out to see them at inter- 
vals and after an immemorial custom exchanged comments 
and information about babies. 
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The next year a detachment of troops from Fort Con- 
cho took part in Mackenzie’s raid into Mexico—certainly 
the most daring, even desperate, exploit of the frontier 
army. Mackenzie moved on dubious verbal orders from 
Sheridan, according to Captain Carter, who served as his 
adjutant, but apparently with the assurance that no matter 
what the colonel might do, the White House would 
straighten things out. (This was the time of Grant, remem- 
ber, and a time when Sherman was regarded as his promis- 
ing successor.) About noon one day in May, Mackenzie 
jumped off from Fort Clark and rode steadily until the next 
morning when he struck a band of Lipans near Remolina, 
Mexico. By noon the American troops had killed nine- 
teen Indians, captured forty women and fifty-six horses, 
and organized their line of march for the return. They 
reached American soil sometime during the early morn- 
ing, says Captain Carter, after having covered about 160 
miles in seventy-two hours with no rest and no food except 
for a few pieces of hardtack in their pockets. This raid 
stopped incursions from Mexico rather effectually, but it 
was dangerous in every respect. Not only had Mackenzie 
very thoroughly violated the soil of a friendly nation, but 
he ran a big risk of leading his men into something like the 
Little Big Horn. Escaping that chance, he faced the possi- 
bility of being cut off by Mexican regulars on his return 
march, when his troops, so weary that they had to tie them- 
selves into their saddles, and encumbered by captives, 
couldn’t have behaved very handsomely. It was a huge 
gamble, for Mackenzie’s chance at a higher rank would 
almost certainly have gone down the river if there had been 
any mishap. And as it proved, even his brilliant success 
was one of those topics unwelcome at state gatherings in 
Washington, however much it may have pleased Sheridan 
and even Grant. 
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In September, 1874, Mackenzie led another large expe- 
dition against a village of Southern Cheyennes encamped 
in Palo Duro Canyon. The troops had to creep single file 
down the wall of the canyon, constantly exposed and 
divided. Although his forces had a very good chance to be 
cut off and massacred, surprise and the gods were with 
Mackenzie and his men. During the three years from 1872 
to 1874 there were also countless small expeditions which 
added to the irresistible pressure of the “‘relentless’’ smashes. 
By 1875 the warriors were all pacified and came in to sue 
for peace. 

An Indian peace usually lasted just about two years, 
and Mackenzie’s was of that kind. It might have been 
longer, since the Indians had never before been so badly 
punished, but for the appearance of a fresh aggravation. 
By 1877 buffalo hunters were spreading out all over the 
Plains area and destroying the only reliable commissary 
available to the Indians (government rations were noto- 
riously short, sorry and irregular). ‘Threatened with star- 
vation, the Indians had no other choice than to fight. They 
understood what the buffalo extermination meant—and so 
did the officers. If there were no buffalo, there would be no 
Indians, except good ones who ate on the reservation and 
checked out rations. Buell, in command at Fort Griffin and 
ordered to keep hunters east of an established boundary, 
told some men who came to him that if he were a hunter 
he would hunt buffalo where the buffalo were. Probably 
it occurred to him that stray shots from Long Toms might 
save government ammunition. Sheridan comments in his 
memoirs that the destruction of the buffalo was the most 
perfectly conceived piece of strategy for reduction of the 
savages, since it not only destroyed their commissary, but 
provided a good scouting force and irregular guerilla units 
of great fire-power. 
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The Indians began raiding in small bands, killing buf- 
falo for their meat and collecting a few horses here and 
there. A good many hunters didn’t come back home from 
the hills, so that young men in the settlements started form- 
ing militia bands to “‘protect’”’ themselves against the inva- 
sion from the Indian Territory. ‘The worthy citizens began 
to howl, the papers to scold, and petitions to start their 
way to the Washington wastebaskets. 

In the meantime the complexion of the army in ‘Texas 
had changed rather markedly. Just after Mackenzie's peace, 
when everyone felt sure for the hundredth time that the 
Indians were thoroughly reduced—‘‘pacified” was a word 
much in vogue at that time—Mackenzie and his regiment 
were moved to Fort Sill to keep the peace at the reserva- 
tion, while colored troops under Grierson and Buell moved 
into the Texas forts. Grierson with the Tenth Cavalry, a 
Negro regiment staffed by select white officers, drew Fort 
Concho. 

For the most part the new organization had no grave 
duties. During the first two years of their residence at Fort 
Concho, they continued to man the relay stations along 
the Butterfield Trail, to send out small pursuit detachments, 
and to provide guards for surveyors, mail and wagon trains. 
But as the fighting grew sharper in the northern part of 
the state and the Indians, seeing the end of the buffalo, 
made ever more desperate efforts to withstand the encroach- 
ing whites, bands began to extend their raids farther toward 
the south. As a consequence of the presence of prowling 
bands in the South Plains region, Grierson sent out a com- 
pany under Captain Nicholas Nolan to punish the Indians 
and to send them hurrying back to their reservation. 

A word about the captain who led the most disastrous 
expedition in the Southern frontier war. He had been a 
non-commissioned officer on the frontier. when the Civil 
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War began. Remaining with the Union with the greater 
part of his regiment, he conducted himself sufficiently well 
that he had earned a captaincy by the war’s end. Because 
he had shown himself a steady, dependable man, he retained 
the same rank in the regular army and went into one of 
the new colored regiments organized to keep the colored 
boys off the streets. Otherwise he was about as inconspicu- 
ous as most men who reach a captaincy by middle age, but 
was certainly about as well able to take care of himself as 
most of his fellows. 

A few other stories are available about Nolan. He once 
went before a court-martial on a charge of cowardice, the 
immediate charge being that some troops he was com- 
manding during an expedition along the Red River broke 
and ran when the Indians charged him. With the defense 
that his troops were green and undrilled, which was prob- 
ably true—and probably also they were poorly armed— 
Nolan came clean, but the accusation rankled and he had 
been on watch ever since for a chance to clear his name. 
As for the exact details of the court-martial, details which 
might well illumine his character, they are not available, 
since the Adjutant General refuses access to such proceed- 
ings regardless of their age. McConnell relates that when 
Nolan was moving his men into Texas and they reached 
the Red River, which was running high, one of the colored 
noncoms asked him what to do. Nolan yelled, “Hook your- 
selves together and swing across like your forefathers did 
in Africa.” A man of some humor, but not too much gram- 
mar. Also one of Nolan’s companions on the expedition 
to the South Plains reported that Nolan looked too old and 
sick to be given so strenuous a detail. But this companion 
was a buffalo hunter, and most buffalo hunters were so 
young that men over forty might strike them as old. Of 
Nolan’s work later we know only that he guarded a party 
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of surveyors along the Texas and Pacific line in 1878, and 
that somewhat later he was able to rescue Colonel Grierson 
and six companions who had run into the Apache Victoria 
not very far from Eagle Springs. Finally there is a note in 
1881 by the medical officer at Fort Davis that a child was 
born to Captain and Mrs. Nolan. Perhaps he wasn’t quite 
as old as the hunter supposed. 

From such sparse notes we can only picture a middle- 
aged man of just about average ability, not lacking in cour- 
age but not gifted with daring, perhaps better than average 
in ability to handle men—since only crack officers were put 
in the colored regiments; in short, a career officer, who but 
for the grace of rebellion might have been a career non- 
com. And that type of man ran into the most dangerous of 
all possibilities of Plains warfare: death from thirst not 
alone but with a company of blacks and with twenty-one 
white hunters. Since the expedition was purely Fort Con- 
cho, the story belongs to that fort and to none other. So 
far as I can learn it is unique among the stories of Indian 
warfare. 

The area of the story is up around Hockley, Lamb 
and Terry Counties. In August these lands are usually 
dry, but in August, 1877, they were burned up. Up in 
that area there is no tree to cast a shadow, no hill to relieve 
the eye, nothing but the smooth, dazzling horizon on all 
sides. And in August it gets hot, so that men walk between 
a heated heaven and a burning earth, with the dust surg- 
ing up from their feet to choke them. If a wind blows, it’s 
a blast from hell, with small bits of sand to grind into the 
skin and to burn of themselves. Day lingers brazenly long, 
but when night comes it is to be very cool. Lakes are up 
there, but what lakes: accumulations of water in sunken 
areas, wide but very shallow, with scum along the water's 
edge and the odor of dying vegetation. If one is thirsty 
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enough to drink such stuff, it is stale, flat and warm. Often 
it is sour, for it has been there for many days and has slowly 
evaporated. The lakes are marshes in a desert. ‘That sum- 
mer even some of these were dry. 

During the middle of July a company of twenty-one 
buffalo hunters was out scouting around over the lower 
Plains in search of the Indian horse-thieves who had been 
making life pretty unpleasant higher up around Rath’s 
trading post. On the nineteenth and twentieth of July the 
hunters had almost reached to the headwaters of the Con- 
cho, and it was on the twentieth that their scouts reported 
seeing a column of troops headed for Bull Creek Moun- 
tain.. One of the hunters, an ex-soldier, rode over to speak 
the outfit and learned it was Company A, Tenth Cav- 
alry, under Captain Nolan and his second in command, 
Lieutenant Charles L. Cooper. Nolan’s orders had been to 
leave Fort Concho on July 10 rationed for a sixty-day expe- 
dition, to establish a central supply camp, and then to pro- 
ceed as he thought best. On the date of the meeting Nolan 
was already on his way, after having set up his camp and 
having left some of his men as guard. ‘They were now about 
140 miles northwest of Fort Concho and moving on in the 
same direction. 

John R. Cook, one of the hunters, who described the 
experiences of the scout in his out-of-print book, The Bor- 
der and the Buffalo, says that Nolan invited the hunters to 
join his party when he found that their purposes were iden- 
tical with his. They were to be present merely as spectators, 
however, and were to be subject to his orders as long as they 
remained. On the other hand, the hunters agreed to take 
the outfit to water at least once every twenty-four hours, 
provided that watering didn’t interfere with the pursuit 
of the Indians and the recovery of the stolen horses. Nolan, 
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of course, had a government guide with him, a young Mexi- 
can boy named José (or, as some spelled it, Hosea) . 

The hunters had proceeded on the assumption that the 
Indians were hiding in the Blue Sand Hills about fifty 
miles west of Double Lakes (probably the modern Twin 
Lakes east of Brownfield). The hunters having agreed to 
go with Nolan, the combined command made a night march 
to reach Double Lakes on the night of July 22. Marching 
again at night, they reached Lagunas Sabinas and the fol- 
lowing day, the twenty-fourth, sighted smoke signals in 
the direction of the Blue Sand Hills. ‘The hunters were 
ready to proceed at once in that direction, but Nolan talked 
them out of the idea with his view that the Indians were 
about the headwaters of the Colorado, agreeing that if they 
failed to find Indians there, the command would return to 
the hills. From noon till midnight the command rode back 
to Double Lakes, where they lay by until scouts the next 
day reported a large band of Indians heading for Laguna 
Rica (about fifteen miles south and a little east of present 
Brownfield). The party strung out after them, in their 
haste forgetting to fill their canteens. Lieutenant Cooper, 
who wrote a letter to his father shortly after their return, 
says they headed for Dry Lake, which they reached about 
sunset—and found it rightly named. This apparently was 
on the twenty-sixth. 

They made a dry camp that night, and the next day 
the entire party set out again and rode hard until it was 
too dark for the Mexican boy to follow the tracks. Two 
men had sunstrokes during the march, and a party of two 
men and a sergeant dropped back to round them up and 
bring them in after dark. Cooper wrote that they wan- 
dered all day ‘“‘over a sandy plain, with sometimes fresh 
indications of Indians having passed recently, and then 
again completely at a loss to find which way they had gone, 
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as the trails scattered in all directions.’’ When light was 
failing and the guide could no longer follow trails, the com- 
mand turned aside to hunt water, since they were now 
over thirty hours without any. But José couldn’t find any. 
He was just plain lost, and in the darkness could find no 
landmark to aid him, nothing but the smooth, unbroken 
rim of the Llano in any direction. The troops and hunters 
made their second dry camp. 

On the second day it was again the same twisting, dry 
trail with the same hopes and disappointments, the same 
total absence of water and Indians. According to Cook, the 
colored troopers during this day began to drop out rather 
rapidly, and that kept another roundup detachment busy. 
Nolan, finding the situation getting pretty desperate, called 
a council and told the hunters that though the Blue Sand 
Hills were in sight and there might be Indians in them, he 
could no longer rely on his men. Consequently he had 
decided to send the guide and a party of ten troopers to 
Laguna Plata, which José thought was probably within 
riding distance. This detachment would fill all the can- 
teens they could carry and about midnight rejoin the main 
party, which would be moving slowly to meet them. Cook 
says Nolan so decided, though he was plainly informed that 
water could be found in the Blue Sand Hills not more than 
eight miles away. 

The men and animals had now been about fifty hours 
without water, and Cook says they just fell where they were 
drawn up, without even posting guards. Rifle fire in the 
late evening aroused them, but they never learned where 
it came from. A little later they strung out along the trail 
which they thought would bring them to meet José and his 
water detachment. But they found no sign of their guide, 
and wandered along through the night, thinking eventu- 
ally to reach Laguna Plata themselves. The next morning 
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Nolan and Cooper, now completely lost and in desperate 
need to get the remnant of their troop to water, decided 
to set a compass southeast in the hope of finding Double 
Lakes. The hunters insisted that it would be easier to 
continue the same northeast course toward Laguna Plata. 
Since neither would yield, the party divided, the hunters 
going northeast while the troops struck out at right angles. 
Three of the party of hunters were walking, their horses 
having completely broken down. 

To finish the story of the hunters, they pushed along 
the same course and reached Casa Amarilla (Yellow-House 
Springs and Creek in southern Lamb County southwest of 
Littlefield) about three o’clock the same afternoon. Arriv- 
ing there, they learned that José and his party had reached 
the place early in the morning but that the colored ser- 
geant in command of the platoon had refused to permit his 
troops to return to the main group (for which he later 
very properly received twenty years in Leavenworth) . José 
and one soldier had set out at once with forty-four can- 
teens to try to find the rest of the company, and left the 
others lying around the creek. According to Cook’s account, 
none of his party died. 

Cooper goes on with his narrative to say that after the 
division the men were all pretty well used up and the 
officers not much better. Men dropped back one by one, 
their throats and tongues so swollen that they couldn't 
swallow their saliva—if they had had any. Cook, who had 
it by hearsay no doubt, says that Cooper scribbled out a 
will and handed it to a huge Negro soldier who was by 
this time nearly in charge of the party. Not only were the 
soldiers almost perishing of thirst, but starvation now be- 
gan to torment them. For, though there was plenty of 
food along, no one could swallow it. Even a lump of sugar 
held in the mouth remained so dry that it had to be dug 
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out with the fingers. If a horse looked as if he were about 
done for, the men gathered around and cut his throat, some- 
times fighting for the privilege of moistening their throats 
with a little of his hot, dehydrated blood. But, writes 
Cooper, the horses had also been without water for so long 
that their blood was diseased and gave the men blind stag- 
gers when they drank it. The picture is complete except 
for the patient, hovering buzzards, attentively following the 
column. Perhaps the men suffered too much to notice. 

As noon passed and the men entered their fourth day 
without water, the troops were “gasping in death around 
us; horses falling dead to the right and left; the crazed sur- 
vivors of our men fighting each his neighbor for the blood 
of the horses as the animals’ throats were cut. Prayers, 
curses, and howls of anguish intermingled.” The lieuten- 
ant gave them careful directions how they might be able to 
keep going by conserving and drinking all the horses’ blood 
as the opportunity arose, but Cook, again from hearsay, 
says that neither the lieutenant nor the captain was good 
for much, although the men were walking for the most 
part while the officers had been mounted on pack mules, 
which seemed to hold out rather better than cavalry ani- 
mals. Nolan, he writes, was whining and helpless. 

As darkness fell that evening, the men discarded all 
their rations and excess luggage and with two barely sur- 
viving horses struck out through the dusk. At three o’clock 
the next morning they blundered into an old road which 
within five miles led to Double Lakes. The loss Cooper 
reported was four soldiers, one civilian, twenty-three horses 
and four mules. The civilian, a young man from Boston 
who had come along for the fun, had gone with the 
hunters, however, and had reached water at least twelve 
hours ahead of the troops. The other figures apparently 
are correct. 
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Or perhaps the supposedly dead civilian may have been 
the hunter Benson, who left his comrades soon after the 
division and made an effort to rejoin the troops under 
Nolan. Cook writes that while they watched they were 
able to see this man overtake the column. A little later he 
merely states that Benson was the only man of their party 
who was not at Casa Amarilla after all the stragglers came 
in. Just what happened to Benson, that he was not with 
Nolan’s command when it reached Double Lakes, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. He may have fallen out along the way 
and subsequently during the night recovered sufficiently to 
wander away from the trail so that the roundup detach- 
ments missed him. Anyhow, after the hunters had rested 
overnight and a part of the day at Yellow-House Springs, 
they started for Thompson’s Canyon, where they found 
their comrade, then ninety-six hours without water, in a 
wild delirium. His madness lasted for several days, but 
eventually he recovered completely. 

Captain J. H. T. King, the post surgeon at Fort 
Concho, reported later that on August 4 two noncoms and 
a private reached Fort Concho (were these of the water 
party under José which had so completely failed their fel- 
lows in their direst need?) with the story that Nolan and 
his company were lost and dying of thirst. The surgeon 
immediately left with a small escort and made the 162 
miles to the supply camp near Mucho Koway in sixty-two 
hours. The last stragglers of Nolan’s company stumbled in 
just after Captain King’s arrival. His report displays an 
understandable clinical interest in the tortures of his pa- 
tients: they had visions of great feasts and all known pota- 
bles. In their ultimate torment for water, King wrote that 
they came to the point of drinking the stale of horses and 
of each other. 
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King’s final report lists two dead and two missing, 
apparently the civilian mentioned above having been ac- 
counted for. So far as search of the available records in the 
National Archives has revealed, Nolan himself made no 
report on the expedition, and the Adjutant General is the 
authority for the statement that there was no court-martial 
or other investigation. 

Cook talked to the Indians later and learned that they 
were in the Blue Sand Hills all the while. It was fortunate 
that they were merely a few restless souls out for a little 
fun and some horses. For, they said, their scouts were busy 
several days carefully laying down trails that intersected 
and returned upon themselves, trails that completely baf- 
fled José and the cavalry. Also, they claimed they were 
watching from the Sand Hills when the command divided 
and the civilians struck out in one direction and the troops 
in another. Had they meditated real mischief, they might 
have attacked the separated and worn hunters and troopers 
and annihilated them. As it was, when the parties had 
drawn far enough apart the Indians saddled up and rode 
calmly between them, no doubt making in both directions 
some of those derisive signs that Indians understand so well. 
In all innocence they returned to Fort Sill. With their 
stolen horses. 

After this expedition the troops at Fort Concho had no 
remarkable expeditions. For a time they furnished escorts 
for mail, stages and surveyors, and at intervals annoyed the 
civilians who were forming the community of San Angelo. 
At last, when it was no longer possible for Congressmen to 
pretend that public interest demanded a fort deep in the civ- 
ilized portion of Texas, the War Department abandoned 
Fort Concho. The last post surgeon made a final entry in 
his Medical History that his instruments were auctioned 
off. Then they abandoned the barracks and the quarters 
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and the warehouses. Riding in column of two’s, with the 
flag and the regimental colors fluttering in front and the 
band blaring away at ‘““The Girl I Left Behind Me,” the 
cavalry came down from the fort, through the town and 
SO away. 











KENTUCKY POEMS... 
by Jesse Stuart 


ROSE BENTLY 


I've loved you fondly in the hour of need; 

I danced with you the music, drank your wine; 
I ate with you the honey-crusted bread, 

I gave my lips and your lips clung to mine. 
Heaven was earth, and you and I were there. 
Heaven was trees, grass, flowers and your rough hand. 
Spring was eternal; days were blue and fair; 
And we were wingless angels on the land. 
Today that bread is bitter to my taste, 

Our wine outpoured has turned to bitter gall, 
Our fairy land is turned to reckless waste, 

No flowers now but dead blooms and the fall. 
The younger woman drinks the fresher wine; 
She walks my Heaven, feels the new caress; 

She rules the living flesh and blood of mine, 
And all goes well in Heaven there, I guess. 
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BERT TYLER 


Farewell, beloved, no cold parting kiss. 

Farewell, beloved, here’s a mountain rose 

I hope that you will wear in land of bliss, | 
In that new sunshine and new wind that blows. 
Farewell, beloved, now that we must sever 

After the yesterdays of dance and kiss, 

Of ecstasy and pain we part forever— 

What else but life could bring us now to this? 
What shall I do when flowers bloom in spring, 
Lace ferns on slopes and percoon in the cove; 
What shall I do when birds make nests and sing? 
How shall I speak, beloved, for my love? 

The chants of birds will mean no more to me 
When glassy Tygart mirrors in our skies 

And glides then from the mountains to the sea 
Against spring’s silver wind that cries and cries! 





ALDINE TREMBLE 


We shall not go; let’s stay until the moon 

Sinks in the clouds; night is so beautiful, 

And night is made to love; for soon, too soon 
Hereafter is no bloom of flower in full 

Nor yellowish light to light the highblue bowl— 
No stars to stand around the moon and blink 
For this clay house will tumble from its soul, 

Or does one have a soul—what do you think? 
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Here, hold my hand; this night is getting colder. 
The wind keeps stirring the brown fodder blades. 
This tangled hair keeps beating on my shoulder 
And I watch one star as it blinks and fades. 

Away from drunken parties; this night I choose 
And with another’s Lover; it does not matter whose. 


JACK HORTON 


We walk our last tonight beside the Tygart, 

Your golden wheat-grain hair loose to the wind; 
These waters are unmindful we must part, 

That I must leave my Jenny here behind— 

Leave you beside this wind-blue April river 
Churned white with foam along the pebbled sand; 
Moon-misted hours tonight before we sever, 
Before I journey to some stranger land. 
Kentuckian, you, my Jenny, flesh and blood 
Kentuckian, too, my Jenny to the end— 

Mood of Kentucky in this pouring flood 

Of Tygart water and the beech-tree wind. 

Let night-hawks swoop with piercing squalls 
Above blue April Tygart’s thunderous roar; 

We'll love tonight where Tygart swirls and falls— 
On blessed earth where we shall meet no more. 








STEW MEAT... 
by Ned De Witt 


. needling the roof wakened Jim. He opened his 
eyes slowly, squinting at the two-by-twelves of the ceiling 
and the rattling sheets of tarpaper laid over them. He had 
been running rigs in his dream; rigs a thousand feet high, 
with legs and girts light as toothpicks, and a straight two 
dollars an hour as long as he wanted to work. And a sun 
warm and friendly on his back, as when he was twelve and 
tied the mules to the cottonwood stump that made a 
corner fencepost on the old man’s farm, and hit out for 
Little Blue River. The kind of sun that would dry a kid’s 
clothes before his old man found out he’d been swimming, 
or a sun that would grease up a man’s hands so he could 
handle his tools, without blistering the backs of his hands. 

He shivered under the quilts. Morning leaked in 
under the door, a pale blue light. Jim pulled the covers 
over his head and closed his eyes, but the quilts smelled of 
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sweat and damp and he pushed them down again. Someday 
he’d make his pile, running rigs or whatever, and then, by 
God, he’d have a place to live in that he could stand the 
sight of and the smell. There’d be a big room for him and 
Della, and one each for the kids, and an inside toilet with 
running water, and a kitchen at the back with all the shelves 
stuffed full of groceries. And there’d be gas heat, so he 
could jump up in the morning and light a match to the 
stove and then get back in bed and wait for the room to 
warm. 

He turned and nudged his wife. “Hey, Della; get up. 
It’s already daylight!”’ 

She was lying on her right side, facing him, one hand 
holding the covers tight against her chin. Ever since Buddy 
and Imogene had been scuffling and knocked the clock off 
the dresser and broke it, Della had had to get up when they 
first wakened; later, when he saw the lights go up in 
Arthur Dobbins’ cabin, Jim had to holler over and ask 
them what time it was. The boss docked Della for every 
minute she was late; the last week he had held back sixty- 
five cents. 

Jim looked at the crack under the door; it seemed 
whiter. “Hey, gal; you wanta sleep all day!” 

Della flopped over on her back, still snoring. Jim 
snuggled under the covers and tried to sleep. If she wanted 
to lie there, it wasn’t up to him to do anything about it. 
He would have to get up soon anyway, but he might as well 
stay warm while he could. It was a good fifty feet or more 
out to the shed, and the door opened to the north. 

The morning before, he remembered, he had gone out 
to the Royal-American lease, in the south end of the field. 
That had been one helluva long walk, for nothing! Fernie 
kept after Arthur, and he wouldn’t go anyplace unless Jim 
went with him. They got started early and were out to 
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the Royal-American field office by six o'clock. The pencil- 
pusher on duty didn’t know anything about work coming 
up, so they stood around until after nine, when the farm 
boss came by on his morning round and told them nothing 
doing. 

He told them to keep in touch with him, something 
might turn up, but he knew it was going to be a lie before he 
opened his mouth, and he knew that Jim and Arthur knew 
it too. The crumby bastard didn’t even offer to give them 
a lift back toward town. 

Being lied to and cussed and having to walk himself 
half to death didn’t faze Arthur. He’d drop in a pool hall 
to get warm, and hear the boys talking about somebody 
working on such-and-such a lease. Arthur would wish he 
had the guy’s job, and start wondering if he couldn’t get it. 
By the time he got back to his shack he’d sold himself that 
he could get it, and he’d let out to Fernie that he might have 
something before long on that particular lease. Fernie 
didn’t know anything but to believe him, so Arthur would 
have to light out after the job to make his lie good. Only 
he wouldn’t go without Jim. 

“T’ll tell him to go to hell the next time,” Jim muttered. 
“I’m damned if I’ll chase all over this whole field just be- 
cause he’s got hisself in a crack with that damn Fernie.” 

“Huh-h?” Della grunted heavily. ‘“Wassat?”’ 

“Nuthin’. Get up; it’s time you was at work.” 

Della opened her eyes long enough to see that the room 
was still dark, and then screwed them tight and went back 
to sleep. Jim raised up on his elbow and looked at her 
critically. She was dreaming; her mouth was half-open, 
and a little bubble of saliva bobbed up and down between 
her lips. —The muscles at the corners of her mouth con- 
tracted and expanded as she breathed, and the bubble 
danced with the motion, up and down, up and down, like 
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the red ball on the stream of water in a shooting gallery. 
While he was looking at it the bubble broke, and a tiny 
trickle of saliva ran from the corner of her mouth down 
over her chin, slowly and smoothly, and then dripped off. 

Jim yawned, stretching his legs and arms till the ten- 
dons hurt. Then he drew a deep breath, flung the covers 
over on Della and jumped out of bed. He jerked his over- 
alls from the box-chair and pushed his legs through them 
quickly; they were cold and stiff, and he could feel goose- 
bumps break out all over his body at the contact. He 
knocked the cold dirt from his socks by beating them against 
his leg, and hurriedly pulled them on and thrust his feet 
into his shoes. He grabbed his sweater and yanked it over 
his head, and walked stiffly to the stove. There was a 
glimmer of fire in the banked ashes; Jim threw in a handful 
of shavings and blew on the coals. When the pine kindling 
flamed he added sticks of wood, placing them carefully so 
that when Della put the skillet on it would set even. 

Before he went outside he stopped and picked up a 
corner of the quilt that had slipped on the floor, and threw 
it over the kids. They were coiled like worms in a can, 
snuggled close for warmth, and when the cold quilt hit 
her shoulders, Imogene, who slept on the outside, shivered 
and curled closer to her brother. 

Sleet hammered against the house walls, beating 
through the cracks, and swept across the field in a cutting 
rain. The stumps of the cornstalks chattered mournfully 
when the frozen particles tore at their withered husks; from 
a distance came the measured br-rump-bump; br-rump— 
bump of a diesel engine, and a muffled echo answered from 
down toward Dead Man Creek. Jim stood listening to 
the motors, his hands deep in the pockets of his overalls 
fingering the lint and tobacco flakes and loose threads there. 
Then he jumped from the shelter of the door and ran over 
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to the woodshed, stumbling over the frozen cornstalks 
and the ridged furrows of last year’s garden. 

It was dark inside the shed. He could hear Arthur 
fumbling around against one wall. Jim reached in his 
pocket for a match and scratched it on his overall leg. 

“Jim?” 

“Yeah?” 

Arthur was feeling the frozen rabbits hanging from the 
wire suspended between the shed ends. When the match 
flared he ducked his head, not turning until he had reached 
for a big buck rabbit and pulled it down. 

“Nuthin’. I didn’t know if it was you or not... 
Colder’n hell, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Gonna git you some more rabbit, huh? Me’n Fernie 
thought you folks ’d be eatin’ high on the hog this mornin’, 
with all the groceries you laid in.” 

“What groceries? I ain’t seen any.” 

“Why, Fernie, she said sumthin’ ’bout Della bringin’ 
home a big sack o’ groceries ’r sumthin’ yesterday afternoon. 
Fernie, she happened to look out and seen her carryin’ it, 
and ’course she thought it was groceries.” 

“That was her uniform. She don’t make enough to 
pay laundry, so she hadda bring it home and wash it.” 

“Oh. Yeah; her uniform. Well, Fernie didn’t know o’ 
course. I don’t guess Della makes much in tips down where 
she’s at neither, does she?” 

Jim breathed on his hands to warm them. He got out 
his tobacco and rolled a cigarette, packing the tobacco care- 
fully so that no grains would fall, and guiding his lips along 
the edge of the gummed paper with a forefinger. He 
scratched a match and held it up to get the sulphur out of 
the flame. Arthur was standing with the rabbit under one 
arm, his head bent forward to hear the answer to his ques- 
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tion. Jim held the match to the tip of the cigarette and 
lighted it slowly; it was humped in the middle and tapered 
off at both ends, but it would draw. He spun the match 
into a corner and watched the spark die in a blast of wind 
that sizzled in under the door. 

“Say, Jim; whyn’t you take a big rabbit this mornin’?” 
Arthur’s voice got more like Fernie’s every day; it was 
wheedling, ingratiating. ‘““You got a lot o’ kids to feed over 
there at your place. Fernie’n me, we don’t—well, I mea: it’s 
all right by me. You need more’n I do, to feed your fam'ly, 
so pick out a big one.” 

“Okay. You want me to take it out of your share—or 
mine?” 

“Why, take ’er—look, Jim; I didn’t mean nuthin’! I— 
‘course you made the traps and set ‘em out and then dealt 
me a hand in ’em, and all that, but I—well, I want you to 
git your share. That’s all! I thought mebbe ... mebbe.. .” 

“We're gettin’ ‘long all right . . . Far’s we can, on 
rabbits.”” He remembered that when they lived down at 
Seminole Arthur had raised more hell than any six, always 
into something. But Fernie had cut him off; she had a 
tongue like a blacksnake whip, and she’d beat everything 
out of him. Now Arthur jumped up easy as a rabbit, easier 
most of the time. 

“Well, I just didn’t want the kids or Della... ” 

“Skip it.” 

Jim walked over and ran his hand over the line of 
rabbits. He didn’t need light to show him how thin and 
stringy they were. His hands felt the small icy thighs, the 
barrels, and the muscles that ran from the tiny backbones. 
It would take luck for them to weigh out more than a pound 
and a half, or even a pound for those that the dogs had run 
through the snow. At a dime a pound it wouldn’t do much 
more than buy flour for one family. 
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He walked entirely around the shed, feeling each rabbit 
carefully, taking time so that he wouldn’t have to talk 
with Arthur. He knew that Fernie had been after him 
again about something, probably about wasting time trap- 
ping rabbits instead of hunting a job, and Arthur was trying 
to make up to him without him guessing why. Fernie and 
Della thought there were enough jobs for everybody, if 
they hunted long enough and asked enough bosses. Fernie 
didn’t like rabbit meat, either. When Jim brought the first 
one over to them, she waited till he got back to his shack and 
then she opened the door and threw it as far as she could. 
Jim saw a dog trot past an hour or so later with the rabbit 
dangling from his jaws; he had gone down to the pump 
for a bucket of water, and he stood there and cussed until 
his jaws got sore. 

He didn’t go over any more, but when Fernie had used 
up the last of their flour she didn’t squawk when Arthur 
came over and stood around till Jim got through cleaning 
and dressing a mess of rabbits and gave him one. If it’d been 
anybody but Arthur he wouldn’t even have given him 
one. Fernie was so damned smart she could get out 
and hustle her own food. She was like some of the 
people that traded down at Klingenmeyer’s; the butcher 
said some of them wouldn’t eat rabbit on a bet, they 
looked like skinned cats. If those persnickety bastards, 
and Fernie too, had to eat fried rabbit and boiled 
rabbit and stewed rabbit and every other kind till their 
guts furred over and their hind legs stretched out, they 
wouldn’t complain so much about how rabbits looked. 
They'd eat them, and gag maybe, but they’d be damned 
glad to get them, cats or not, like Fernie was now. 

“Say, Jim; I heard some of the boys talkin’ ‘bout a 
ten-inch pipeline supposed to start this week. Run from 
here to St. Louis. You hear anything like that?” 
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“Hell, no. Who'd try to lay pipe with ice on the 
ground? It’d take dynamite to make a hole big enough to 
lay a water line, the way the ground is.” 

“Well, I wondered about that myself. But I got it so 
plain I thought there might be sumthin’ to it. ‘They might 
be needin’ crude so bad up there, they’d do anything to 
get it. I figger it won’t do us any harm to mosey ’round out 
in the field and kinda see what’s goin’ on. Whatta you 
think ‘bout it? We might accidentally run onto sumthin’.” 

“Nope. I ain’t got enough leather now to raise my 
feet off the ground, and I ain’t goin’ to waste none of it.” 

“Well now, listen, Jim; I got this here straight!” 
Arthur drew closer, until Jim could feel his breath steam- 
ing. “Me’n Fernie went down to see some folks used to 
farm next to her old man. He wasn’t there, the old man 
wasn’t, but his wife told Fernie that this company was 
supposed to start work this week, and Fernie says the old 
man works downtown and gets to know a lot of things. I 
figger that’s straight enough; don’t you, now?” 

Jim spat at the door. A little mound of sleet had piled 
up while they had been talking, and he could hear the 
rustle of the drifts outside in the lulls of the wind. 

“I can’t make it today, Arthur. I got to peddle these 
rabbits.” 

And if you want to keep on eating, he thought bitterly, 
you'd better take a two-by-four to that lard-headed wife of 
yours, and then pitch in and help me. I’m not going to 
carry you forever. 

“You go ahead,” he told him, keeping his voice matter- 
of-fact; “I’ll run these in to town and see what I can do 
with ‘em. There wouldn’t be any jobs now anyway, not 
for more’n one or two, and you heard about it first. You 
go on, and I'll take the rabbits for mine.” 

“Well-l, I guess I oughta go with you, Jim, but—but 
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I got this story pretty straight, and Fernie . . .” Arthur’s 
voice trailed off in an embarrassed laugh. 

The frozen body of the rabbit burned through the 
sweater and into his flesh. Jim grabbed the hind legs and 
swung it down by his side. He pushed past Arthur to the 
door, kicked it open, and walked out. 

“Okay. Good luck.” 

Arthur hurried behind him, but Jim ran across the 
field to his shack without another word. He thrust the door 
open with his shoulder, walked in and slammed the rabbit 
down on the table. Then he added two sticks of wood to 
the fire, warming his hands before cutting up the rabbit. 
It was pitifully thin, the loins and shoulders nothing but 
bone and stringy tendon that only long hours of boiling 
could make palatable, and with a patch of bloody skin 
drawn over the stump of neck. 

They had hung the animals by their hind legs to drain 
them clean. This one had been frozen with its forepaws 
drawn up before its mouth as though praying, or hiding 
a smile. Jim looked at it closely, making out the resem- 
blance to a cat; the cylindrical forepaws, small compact 
barrel, the high-arched loins and long hind legs with their 
skeletal clubs of feet. Tufts of skin had been pulled up 
and frozen where the skin had been yanked free; there were 
small dark clots of blood at the base of the tufts, and streaks 
of blood had frozen where blood had gushed out of the 
hot body. Frost lay in the ridges of flesh, gleaming coldly; 
the tail was a dark-red and white stump like an amputated 
finger that had been curled back against the palm. 

Jim reached out a finger and poked the animal tenta- 
tively on the shoulder, gently at first, then harder, boring 
his finger into the flesh until he could feel the cold meat 
ridge up beneath his fingernail. It was icy cold and firm. 
When he withdrew his finger the flesh seemed to spring 
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slowly back into place; there was a small round spot where 
he had touched, white, glistening, surrounded by a white 
rim of frost. 

There was a loud snicker. He jammed his hands in 
his overalls and walked over to the stove, leaning close to 
warm his belly and hands. 

“You love up all of ’em before you eat ’em?” Della’s 
voice was sneering. 

He refused to answer the taunt. He held his hands 
over the blaze, rubbing them against each other and listen- 
ing to the dry skin crackle and scrape. Della yawned loudly. 
When Jim didn’t answer she pulled the quilts around her 
shoulders and crawled gingerly out of the bed. She hurried 
to the stove and warmed herself before dressing, sucking 
in her breath sharply as she drew on the cold shoes and the 
stiff uniform. When she finished dressing she snatched 
the butcher knife and hacked the rabbit in chunks, throw- 
ing the pieces into the skillet. While the meat was frying 
she added water from the bucket to a couple of handfuls of 
cornmeal and wadded the dough into flat-cakes, and 
dropped them into the skillet with the meat. 

Buddy and Imogene aroused at the noise of the skillet 
banging on the stove and sat up in their bed, the covers 
hugged tight around their thin shoulders. When the meat 
thawed and began sizzling in the pan, they jumped up 
and crowded near the stove to dress, sliding out of their 
mother’s way as she walked back and forth in front of the 
stove. Jim sat down on a box at the table and winked at 
Buddy. 

“Cold enough for you, Bud?” He pantomined himself 
warming his hands, and made faces at the boy until he saw 
Della looking at him. He rolled a cigarette, embarrassed. 

The boy stared solemnly at him, and slowly nodded 
his head to the question. He hadn’t laughed for weeks, 
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months, not since last spring when Jim got a job at the chain 
grocery. They'd all laughed, thinking that he had steady 
work; but he was laid off when the week sale was over. The 
kids hadn’t romped around since; they acted like old people, 
walked like them, did everything but talk. The skin 
stretched drum-tight over their bony faces; they didn’t even 
look like kids. 

Imogene even wore pants and shirts like a boy. After 
it turned cold her dresses were too thin and she didn’t have 
a heavy coat. Della had taken an old pair of Jim’s pants 
and cut them down for Imogene, and the girl had taken 
them and worn them with no more expression than an old 
woman. 

Jim couldn’t look at them. He rose and began smooth- 
ing the quilts on the beds. Then he took the dishes out 
of the tomato box that served as a cupboard and put them 
on the table, first wiping the tabletop with the sleeve of 
his sweater. He set out the plates and the two knives and 
three forks, smacking them noisily against the packing box, 
and placed the two cracked cups and the two tin cans that 
the kids used for cups at the edges of the plates. 

Della turned from the stove to watch him. “Whatcha 
put out the cups for?” 

He looked up from making a cigarette, frowning, then 
slowly licked the paper and twirled it round the cylinder 
of tobacco. 

“I ast you what you put out cups for! You celebratin’ 
sumthin’?”’ 

He inhaled deeply before answering. When he an- 
swered, his voice was thick with smoke. 

“What the hell you think I put ’em out for—spit- 
toons?” 

She curled her lip, and turned and began flipping the 
meat with the edge of the butcher knife. 
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‘““Where’s the coffee, Della? Didn’t you make any? I 
put a pan of water to boil on the back of the stove.” 

Della shrugged her shoulders, but continued to stab 
the meat with the big knife and lift it onto the platter. “I 
can’t fix your coffee, Mister Williams, not this mornin’. 
But if you want me to, I'll boil you a nice cuppa water; 
you’n the kids. How’d you like that, Buddy? Imogene? 
You-all want a cup of hot water to go with this fancy break- 
fast?” 

She placed the last piece of meat on the platter and 
slapped the flat-cakes on top of the pile. When she had 
slung the platter down upon the table she pulled a pair of 
hose from a drawer of the battered dresser and while Jim 
and the kids watched silently, she began pulling them on 
over her legs. 

Jim drew deeply on his cigarette. 

“Listen, Della,” he said quietly, looking at the meat 
so that he wouldn’t have to see her face or the kids’; “there 
ain’t no use you gittin’ mad at me. If I had the money I'd 
buy coffee, or meat, or candy, or anything else you and the 
kids wanted to eat. I didn’t know we was out of coffee till 
this minute, but I'll get some at town today.” 

“Where you gonna git any money?” Della asked sar- 
castically. ““You ain’t done a lick of work in a year, and you 
don’t even look for any. And you can’t make enough outa 
them damned rabbits to do anything but buy a sack of 
tobacco once a week!” 

Jim threw the cigarette butt on the floor and mashed it 
slowly with his heel. He wanted to answer the sneering 
anger in her voice, but he saw Buddy and Imogene staring 
at him, their faces bleached white and eyes popping. It 
was bad enough on them anyway, without him and Della 
fighting every morning and night. They skulked around 
the stove like a couple of whipped hounds, lifting their 
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shoulders and drawing down their heads when they saw 
him notice them. 

He motioned them to the table, and he got up and 
pushed his box around to the end. The kids sidled up and 
took their places on the packing boxes. He pushed bread 
and meat onto his plate and passed the platter to them. They 
accepted it, silently, and began eating greedily, stuffing the 
meat and meal-cakes into their mouths and licking their 
fingers. There wasn’t much grease to the meat, just the 
marrow and along the bones. It was tough and dry; Della 
hadn’t salted or peppered it, and the flat-cakes were fried 
hard. 

Imogene acted half-starved; she ate the meat quickly, 
then crunched the tiny bones with her teeth, and sucked 
the broken bone-ends to get the juice. Jim watched her 
cautiously; he heard the smack of her lips and the soft rip- 
ping sound when the flesh parted from bone. Cats, the 
butcher said people called them, dressed cats; but they 
didn’t have a hungry family. Jim remembered the rabbit 
as it had lain on the table, the streaks of blood, the row of 
cold bloody animals that hung from the wires in the wood- 
shed. 

The mouthful of tough meat swelled in his mouth, 
pushing against the back of his teeth and filling his throat 
until he thought he would choke. Saliva ran back into his 
throat, gagging him with the taste of the fried meat. 

He rose quickly and went to the water bucket. He 
turned his head and saw that the kids weren’t watching 
him, and he spat the mouthful of food into his hand and 
dropped it into the pile of wood near the stove. One of 
the kids, or maybe Della or him, had gotten a drink and 
forgotten to wipe the grease off their mouths. A thin rain- 
bow scum covered the surface of the water. He sunk the 
tin dipper to the bottom and raised it quickly, roiling the 
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water and shattering the scum; then he drank hurriedly to 
force the clammy meat and cornmeal back down into his 
gullet. 

Della had finished dressing and stood near the table 
buttoning her coat, and adjusting a small black hat at a 
jaunty angle. She had been watching Jim curiously. When 
she spoke her voice was harsh, but she meant the words and 
tone to be sympathetic. 


“If you’re downtown "bout two o'clock, you come by 
the café and I'll give you some change to get some coffee. 
The kids oughta have some, if they’re gonna be out in this 
weather; they'll need sumthin’ warm.” 


Jim stared at her, but did not answer. He was still 
nauseated; the sight of the children eating the meat made 
him feel queasy. Rabbit meat three times a day, for more 
than six weeks... 


“If you and Arthur don’t get a job out there,” Della 
continued, “you come by the café. I’m gonna try to get 
Fernie on with me, and she’ll be there this afternoon too.” 

“I’m goin’ to town this mornin’,” Jim said doggedly. 
“I don’t know what Arthur’s goin’ to do and where he’s 
goin’, and I don’t give a damn. I’ve got to get rid of what 
rabbits we got left, and get hold of some cash.” 

Della narrowed her eyes. ‘““You mean you're gonna walk 
to town with those—those damned things, and not go look 
for a job!” She raised her voice until it cracked with anger. 
The kids ducked their heads but continued to eat swiftly, 
glancing at their parents out of the corners of their eyes. 


“Arthur got out and got hisself a job, offered to take 
you out with him, but you ain’t got enough manhood or 
sense or sumthin’ to go with him! You'd rather play ‘round 
with trappin’ rabbits, watchin’ your kids starve theirselves, 
and let your wife earn the livin’!” 
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“I can get some money out of them, Della,” Jim said 
slowly. ‘It won’t be much, but it'll help till I get hold of 
sumthin’. And Arthur ain’t got a job; he ain’t even been 
out to see ‘bout it!” 

“How you know he ain’t got one? You don’t get off 
the place more’n you can help. Why, you even got the kids 
there, to haul in wood for you!” 

Her voice was brutal, sneering. Jim turned uneasily 
on the packing box, dreading to look at Buddy or Imogene, 
who squirmed at the sound of their mother’s voice. He 
and Della had been over the same argument ever since he 
first began trapping, and it always ended the same way; 
Della stormed out of the house, leaving him depressed and 
sore at the world, and the kids cringing around afraid of 
their shadows. 

“Arthur ain’t got a job,” he repeated. “Some janitor 
he knows told him a lie ’bout a pipeline; that’s all he knows 
‘bout a job. If I was to go with him I’d waste the whole 
day, trampin’ ‘round out there in the field, when I might be 
makin’ a little money. I ain’t gonna get rich peddlin’ 
rabbits, but I can make sumthin’, and that’s more’n Arthur 
can say.” 

Della walked past him to the door. 

“I ain’t goin’ to argue with you, Jim Williams; I ain’t 
goin’ to say another word ‘bout them damned rabbits! But 
I’m tellin’ you, you’d better get hold of a job, some way or 
another, or—it’ll be too bad!”’ 

Before Jim could reply she opened the door and 
slammed it shut behind her. Jim sat staring at the closed 
door. His stomach had ceased trying to turn over; it was 
balled in a hard knot. He could hear the wind roaring 
about the shack, and the sleet pecking against the tarpaper 
walls and roof. It was seven miles to town, to Klingen- 
meyer’s, where he could sell the rabbits, and no place on 
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the way where he could warm. It was three miles farther on 
to the café where Della worked. 

The kids’ whispering aroused him. He turned, and the 
whispering ended abruptly. Buddy ducked his head and 
began pushing a piece of cornbread around and around his 
plate. Imogene sat holding a piece of meat; her eyes were 
rounded, and she was ready to blubber. Della left him so 
worked up that the kids were afraid of him. 

He kicked the box from under him and jumped up, 
walking briskly to and fro, picking up his hat and jamming 
it down on his head and talking to the kids in a loud, cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Hey, you kids! Buddy; Imogene! Get through eatin’ 
and get to work! You've got a lot to do today, and you 
ain’t got time to sit around here and gossip!” 

His voice sounded to him as though he were talking 
through a well, but the kids jerked upright at the first 
words. They saw that he was in a good humor, and got up 
from the table and began scurrying around to find their 
sweaters and heavy clothing. 

“Why don’t you clean up the dishes, and then light 
out and see if you can’t find us some more wood? It’s cold 
as—as can be, and we’re gonna need some big chunks to 
keep the frost from gittin’ us.” They stared at him sol- 
emnly. He talked on, to stop them from questioning him. 
Della had sounded dead serious, and the kids sensed it. 

“You can make a game out of it. How about it? Suit 
you, Buddy? Can you find more wood’n Imogene? You'll 
have to hustle if you do; that Imogene beats anybody I ever 
saw for findin’ wood, let me tell you! You-all see how much 
you can find, and if you find a stump or a dead tree leave it 
and I’ll get it this evenin’ when I come back. Okay?” 

Buddy nodded his head slowly. Imogene hiccuped, 
and went on clearing the table without answering. Jim 
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started to say something to her, something that would cheer 
her up, but there was nothing to say. He winked at Buddy, 
and opened the door and walked outside. The sleet had 
stopped except for blasts of laden wind, and the drifts had 
frozen. 

Fourteen rabbits at fifteen cents apiece, if they all 
weighed out that much, would be two dollars. ‘Two dollars 
would buy a sack of coffee, and flour, and cornmeal, and 
maybe a pound of meat. Hamburger, or pork chops. No; 
that would cost too much, two-bits a pound and maybe 
more, but it would make lots of gravy. He’d better buy a 
piece of stew meat. Stew meat went a long way .. . 








LIGHTNING... 
by Keith Thomas 


There was a sudden radiance that broke 
Between two clouds across the road, 

To flutter in the wheel’s continual spoke, 
To make the hay a golden load. 


There was a flaring light ran down a cloud 
Out of all frame of sky or day, 

Wherein the dappled pair grew tall and proud, 
Pulling a chariot of hay. 


High-perched the farmer’s boy cracked whip, and felt 
The light’s own greatness leap 

Within himself and spread about, and melt 

In shadow, as the clouds grew deep. 


There was a vague importance then to know, 
To guide the pair with tautened reins, 

While thunder beat the sky with blow on blow 
And radiance plunged through his veins. 














THOMAS WOLFE: 
A Chapter in is Biography 


by Claude Simpson 


I 

I. HIS prefatory “note to the reader” of Look Home- 
ward, Angel a decade ago, Thomas Wolfe allowed himself 
to be the first to point out the autobiographical quality of 
his work. “This is a first book,” he said, “and in it the 
author has written of experience which is now far and lost, 
but which was once part of the fabric of his life.” It is his 
judgment that “all serious work in fiction is autobiograph- 
ical—that, for instance, a more autobiographical work than 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ cannot easily be imagined.” 

With this preparation, he proceeds to plunge us into 
the life of Eugene Gant, whom we follow from infancy 
until his graduation from college. In Of Time and the 
River he continues the story, bringing Eugene through his 
three Harvard years, his brief season of teaching in New 
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York, and his year of escape abroad. As this second book 
concludes, Eugene is setting out on his return voyage and 
has just caught sight of Esther. ‘From that moment his spirit 
was impaled upon the knife of love,’’ but there we leave 
them. The periods covered by the two books are 1900-1920 
and 1920-1925, and everyone familiar with the facts of 
Wolfe’s life has perceived at least the more obvious corre- 
spondences, especially the faithful treatment of geography 
and the thin veiling of place-names. That his books have 
been accepted as fiction is evidence that he has heightened 
reality, given us that rare “glimpse of truth,’ and by the 
very poetic quality of his writing transmuted the events 
of a single life into something more than autobiography. 

Yet the two books are personal in the extreme, and 
many people have wondered whether Wolfe’s work would 
continue to be a direct transcription of his experience, or 
whether he would eventually achieve the mature perspec- 
tive of objectivity. Gulliver's Travels is, to be sure, auto- 
biographical insofar as any work of art indirectly reveals 
something of the man who made it. But Swift and Shake- 
speare, Milton and Dante, Dostoevsky and Fielding—Wolfe 
would instinctively have turned to such names—had aims 
of an entirely different sort, and it is for their universal- 
ity rather than for their self-revelation that posterity has 
remembered them. 

Evidently Wolfe early felt the need for greater hori- 
zons, if we are able to judge by his insatiable “hunger in 
his youth”—that terrific urge to read every book, to look 
into all the faces of the ceaseless manswarm, to taste all 
experience and know every sensation. It drove him, as he 
says, to prodigious feats of inquiry and endurance, as if 
by assimilating the race-experience he would be able to 
project himself infinitely. Here was Whitman’s feeling of 
spiritual kinship with all his fellow-men translated into 
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action—an earnest but vain endeavor which left in Wolfe 
strong traces of giantism. Thus his delight in gargantuan 
feasts, thus his near-reverence for the power of the great 
ship in the harbor and the mighty train, thus his naive 
preoccupation with large numbers.* 

But alongside the experience of the present so vital to 
him was the burning memory of the past that would not 
leave his mind. In The Story of a Novel he has described 
with great and honest emotion the driving power of a mem- 
ory as sensitive as Proust’s and infinitely more dynamic. His 
evocation of the past was no “recollection in tranquillity,” 
but something he could “at first neither check nor con- 
trol,” swarming, as he says, “unbidden in a stream of blaz- 
ing pageantry across my mind, with the million forms and 
substances of the life that I had left.” Like the Ancient 
Mariner, peace came to him only when he had found some 
wedding-guest—usually his great ledger-book—and had 
poured out his heart. 

The result was an avalanche of words, with endless 
catalogues of places he had visited, people he had met; 
with brilliant vignettes of moments of time; with micro- 
scopic accounts of single episodes in his life, written down 
sensitively and at great length (later the “I” of the jour- 
nals became “Eugene’’). But months and months of such 


*The “million-footed city” appears countless times in his books, 
alternating occasionally with “billion-footed.” When Wolfe spoke of 
million-word manuscripts he was usually quite literal, but Edward C. 
Aswell, the editor of his posthumous work, feels that Wolfe was 
often fascinated by round numbers and was likely to use them 
loosely. ‘“‘When he said, ‘I have written a million words,’ he meant: 
‘I have written a lot.’ When he said, ‘I have written fifty thousand 
words,’ he meant: ‘I have written only a little; in fact, I have just 
started.’” (“Note on ‘A Western Journey,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XV, 334 [1939].) But there is little room for hyperbole when 
one estimates the length of a completed Wolfe manuscript. 
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writing did not make a novel. It was a wasteful process, 
yet Wolfe seems to have been unable to focus his atten- 
tion, unable to dismiss irrelevancies—all had to be recorded. 

The story of Maxwell Perkins’ invaluable aid to Wolfe 
in assembling, splicing, and editing Look Homeward, Angel 
and Of Time and the River is now a familiar one. Perkins’ 
help was of greatest benefit to Wolfe—indeed, one won- 
ders whether any of his early work would ever have reached 
the printed page had it not been for the firm hand of the 
editor. Yet Wolfe eventually came to realize the misfor- 
tune of being dependent on someone else for giving form 
to his work. He therefore declared his artistic independence 
and changed publishers, hoping that he could thereby learn 
more quickly to win his own battles. 

But at least one important development had taken 
place while he was associated with Perkins: the “almost 
insane hunger to devour the entire body of human ex- 
perience” began to disappear. By 1936 he was able to say that 


so far as the artist is concerned, the unlimited extent of 
human experience is not so important for him as the depth 
and intensity with which he experiences things... .It is a 
great deal more important to have known one hundred 
living men and women in New York, to have understood 
their lives, to have got, somehow, at the root and source 
from which their natures came than to have seen or passed 
or talked with 7,000,000 people upon the city streets.* 


If he had really got rid of this ravenous craving by living 
it out of himself, he was likely to be on the road to artistic 
maturity. And humble though Wolfe was when talking of 
his difficulties in writing, one can see all the earnestness 


*The Story of a Novel, pp. 47-48 (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). 
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of white-hot ambition, all his hopes for his later years, in 
The Story of a Novel when he writes of his talks with 
Perkins. ‘““He told me finally,” Wolfe says, “that I would 
go on and do better work, that I would learn to work with- 
out so much confusion, waste, and useless torment, that 
my future books would more and more achieve the unity, 
sureness, and finality that every artist wants his work to 
have, but that I had to learn in the way I had learned... 
that this was the only way to learn.” 

In the two short years that then remained to him was he 
destined to fulfill Perkins’ hopes? The Web and the Rock, 
completed just before his death in 1938, should reveal 
whether his method actually underwent change, whether 
he did in practice achieve the “unity, sureness, and final- 
ity’’ which he himself realized had been lacking in his 
earlier work. 


II 


At first glance The Web and the Rock seems to be 
noticeably different from Wolfe’s two earlier books. George 
Webber has replaced Eugene Gant as protagonist, and the 
early sections of the book, done with a finer, surer touch, 
give us some confidence in Wolfe’s prefatory statement that 
“This novel ...marks not only a turning away from the 
books I have written in the past, but a genuine spiritual 
and artistic change. It is the most objective novel I have 
written.” 

Webber is no six-foot-six giant, but a normal-sized 
person with long arms and an awkward, shambling gait. 
“Monk” he is called, a Webber he certainly is; and the 
conflict between his no-good father and his righteous Joyner 
relatives makes the boy soon conscious of the “two discrete 
worlds” constantly within him and forever unreconciled. 
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This is not an original situation, to be sure; but in such a 
conflict lies the opportunity for bringing a study of char- 
acter into sharp focus, and at the outset this seems to be 
Wolfe’s purpose. He draws Webber with sympathy, yet 
objectively and with clear perspective. And in picturing 
Webber’s youth he has written some unforgettable scenes: 
the evocation of an entire circus day; the evenings with 
Gerald Alsop, unctuous oracle of the college boys; the 
Negro running amuck and the inevitable lynching that 
follows. 

It seems clear that Wolfe began The Web and the Rock 
with a serious intention of avoiding autobiography. The 
reviews of Of Time and the River had stung him with their 
hints that he was tied fast to recollections of his own past, 
and it was with a kind of grim defiance that he put aside 
the later volumes of the Of Time and the River cycle already 
written in rough form, and turned to the story of Webber. 
But as he wrote, the objectivity of his original plan gradu- 
ally disappeared as he found himself irresistibly drawn by 
his own memories. People of his acquaintance began to 
appear again, disguised with only the flimsy concealment 
of caricature. As the novel progressed, the events followed 
the pattern of his own life more and more closely, so that 
the first half of the book becomes little more than a varia- 
tion on the theme which the two earlier novels had sung. 
Thus Wolfe and Eugene Gant and George Webber, born 
in North Carolina in 1900 and educated in that state, all 
experienced the same burgeonings of exciting and puzzling 
emotion in college, all went to New York to teach, all began 
to write, all “escaped” to Europe in their middle twenties. 

These obvious parallels are perhaps of little signifi- 
cance, except as they show an astonishing poverty of inven- 
tion amid such prodigal flow of language. More funda- 
mental in all three books is the continuity of symbolism, 
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which serves chiefly to emphasize the mystical quality of the 
“obstinate questionings,” the great riddles of life which 
the young man ponders. Again in The Web and the Rock 
appears the familiar symbol of ‘Time as a river, still flow- 
ing toward the sea, and here too is the youth’s blind desire 
to find in the land of his father the answers to the mysterious 
secrets of his own existence. ‘This much is the Wolfe we have 
come to know through ten years’ acquaintance. There is 
scarcely anything in the first half of the novel to proclaim 
a new creed born of “spiritual and artistic change.’’ The 
family resemblance of the three novels is unmistakable. All 
that is new is the character of Webber. For if Webber seems 
a close relative and traveling companion of Eugene, each 
nevertheless has his special awkwardness—Eugene his un- 
gainly height, Webber his anthropoidal carriage. Wolfe 
does, I think, give Webber a promising degree of inward 
individuality, as though he had very carefully tried to con- 
ceive a fresh character. 

But this individuality breaks down completely when 
Webber is twenty-five. The break occurs exactly where the 
parallel story of Eugene’s adventures in Of Time and the 
River had ended, as love is about to come to the young 
Faust. From this point, by some unexplained pituitary 
miracle, Webber becomes Eugene’s double; indeed, there 
is no longer any mistaking the youth for Wolfe himself. 

The romance of the second half of The Web and the 
Rock is no ordinary love match. It is rather an intense 
attachment between a man in his middle twenties, who dis- 
covers an all-pervading ecstasy for the first time in his tur- 
bulent, questing life, and a woman in her forties, still young, 
vigorous, brilliant, with a career of her own and an emi- 
nence surpassing his. She is maternal—she is anxious to 
protect and nourish his talent and she has infinite patience 
with him in difficult periods; yet she is still young enough 
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to recapture the remaining wisps of her own adolescence 
under the stimulus of Webber’s attentions. The result is 
three years of wonder for them both, clouded occasionally 
by fits of anger, depression or jealousy. Eventually thunder- 
storms break in earnest, and after he has humiliated Esther 
repeatedly Webber finally flees the country to escape what 
he no longer has the conscience to endure. 

Fortunately we can check Wolfe’s story of this ill-fated 
romance, even if we were not otherwise familiar with the 
details of Wolfe’s life from 1925 through 1928. For Esther’s 
story is recorded not only in The Web and the Rock but 
also in a singular novel, The Journey Down, by Aline 
Bernstein, which gives an account of the same sequence of 
events from the woman’s point of view. Published early in 
1938, a full year before The Web and the Rock appeared, 
The Journey Down is interesting not only because it fol- 
lows the general outline of Wolfe’s tempestuous tale, but 
even more significantly because of minor correspondences 
which reveal the factual basis of both stories. To consider 
but a few typical details: 

1. The first meeting. In both accounts this takes place 
aboard a ship returning from Europe. Wolfe presents only 
the actual meeting, devoting the last two or three hundred 
words of his chapter to a poetic description of Esther’s effect 
upon Webber, as seen through the perspective of years. 
Bernstein, on the other hand, draws at full length a rather 
violent encounter on deck the night before the ship docks. 
In this opening chapter both “he” and “she’’—they are 
never given names—are clearly characterized, but the em- 
phasis is on “him” and his impulsive, possessive nature. 
Wolfe’s version of the evening appears later as a recollec- 
tion, compressed into a half-sentence: “... the whole mem- 
ory of their last night together on the ship with the promise 
of its half-realized embrace... .” 
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does, I think, give Webber a promising degree of inward 
individuality, as though he had very carefully tried to con- 
ceive a fresh character. 
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miracle, Webber becomes Eugene’s double; indeed, there 
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covers an all-pervading ecstasy for the first time in his tur- 
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to recapture the remaining wisps of her own adolescence 
under the stimulus of Webber’s attentions. The result is 
three years of wonder for them both, clouded occasionally 
by fits of anger, depression or jealousy. Eventually thunder- 
storms break in earnest, and after he has humiliated Esther 
repeatedly Webber finally flees the country to escape what 
he no longer has the conscience to endure. 

Fortunately we can check Wolfe’s story of this ill-fated 
romance, even if we were not otherwise familiar with the 
details of Wolfe’s life from 1925 through 1928. For Esther’s 
story is recorded not only in The Web and the Rock but 
also in a singular novel, The Journey Down, by Aline 
Bernstein, which gives an account of the same sequence of 
events from the woman’s point of view. Published early in 
1938, a full year before The Web and the Rock appeared, 
The Journey Down is interesting not only because it fol- 
lows the general outline of Wolfe’s tempestuous tale, but 
even more significantly because of minor correspondences 
which reveal the factual basis of both stories. To consider 
but a few typical details: 

1. The first meeting. In both accounts this takes place 
aboard a ship returning from Europe. Wolfe presents only 
the actual meeting, devoting the last two or three hundred 
words of his chapter to a poetic description of Esther’s effect 
upon Webber, as seen through the perspective of years. 
Bernstein, on the other hand, draws at full length a rather 
violent encounter on deck the night before the ship docks. 
In this opening chapter both “he” and ‘“‘she’’—they are 
never given names—are clearly characterized, but the em- 
phasis is on “him” and his impulsive, possessive nature. 
Wolfe’s version of the evening appears later as a recollec- 
tion, compressed into a half-sentence: “*. . . the whole mem- 
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From the two accounts one can deduce a body of com- 
mon facts, but it is clear that the incident is treated dif- 
ferently by the two authors because it bears a different 
relation to the architectural plan of each book. One might 
almost say axiomatically that a man’s view of a scene should 
be different from a woman’s; but that each is drawing upon 
the same scene here is unmistakable. 

2. The birthday. In contrast to Wolfe’s restrained 
description of the meeting of Monk and Esther is his chap- 
ter devoted to Monk’s twenty-fifth birthday celebration. 
Wolfe is characteristically attracted by the metaphysical 
quality of achieving twenty-five years—‘‘the time of life 
when a man conceives himself as earth’s great child.’ But 
reverie and poetic flight eventually give way to a vivid 
succession of scenes as Esther finally appears on the New 
York Public Library steps, where Monk has been awaiting 
her for almost an hour. 

“Well, young fellow,’ she cried in a jolly tone, ‘how 
does it feel to be twenty-five years old?’ 

“Still grinning, and staring at her foolishly, he stam- 
mered: ‘It—it feels all right....Gosh!’ he cried impul- 
sively, ‘you look swell in brown.’ ”’ 

Arm in arm they go off to a nearby speakeasy for dinner. 
Webber is exultant over Esther and feels the mastery of the 
world now that he is twenty-five, yet he has a disturbing 
premonition that the promise of great accomplishment is a 
delicate flask of ether which may explode without warning. 
The scene gradually becomes sombre as Webber proceeds 
to get himself drunk and ruins the whole day with a violent 
emotional outburst. 

Bernstein in a chapter in which “she” reconstructs the 
past devotes a single paragraph to the birthday. “She” gives 
Wolfe’s promptness the lie when she recalls: “You were 
an hour late . . . I was furious, and you came, and you 
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looked at me, and my heart melted. You said: ‘You look 
swell in brown.’ ”’ 

Such discrepancies of time, perhaps accidental, should 
strike us as more amusing than serious, even though a 
Freudian might detect in each author’s defense of his pro- 
tagonist a deep-lying, fundamental jealousy. But the occur- 
rence of “You look swell in brown” in both books can hardly 
be an accident of coincidence. 

Aline Bernstein says little more about the ill-starred 
celebration, except to state simply: “That day was a sample 
of what things would be like. I was angry and then you 
made me glad and then you made me angry again, I forget 
why. It was a series of violent contrasts with never a dull 
minute.” If “‘she’’ forgets why “‘he” made her angry, one 
suspects it is because she has chosen to forget. There is a 
rather sad wistfulness in Bernstein where there is a con- 
fusing combination of defiance and shame in Wolfe. Yet 
through them both we can see the single experience—in 
Wolfe the almost complete recall, in Bernstein the brief 
flashes that illuminate strangely. 

3. The quarrel. After the birthday celebration the 
romance moves along more smoothly, and for some three 
years there is relatively complete happiness. There are, 
to be sure, occasional storms, but more frequently one is 
made to feel the dizzying rapture of their life together. 
Eventually a serious quarrel comes, and in both books 
it takes the same form. In each novel the disparity of age 
between the young man and the middle-aged woman proves 
insurmountable; and his fits of jealousy and suspicion, as 
always leading to excessive, wounding denunciation fol- 
lowed by the most utter contrition, produce an especially 
savage tirade against her for being older, for being a Jewess, 
for possessing all the qualities that he has hitherto loved 
in her. Although both scenes leave one with the feeling that 
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the young man has behaved very badly, it is characteristic 
that Wolfe’s hero seems the greater cad. 


There are many other tags of similarity. Bernstein’s 
heroine recalls having met Wilkie Collins in London shortly 
before his death, and Wolfe re-creates the same scene with 
all the background. “She” mentions a watch which “his” 
brother had given him; Wolfe had spoken of a similar gift 
to Eugene in Of Time and the River. One of her chapters 
is titled ‘““The Apple Tree, the Singing and the Gold.” That 
exact phrase had appeared in Look Homeward, Angel, and 
several variants are to be found in The Web and the Rock. 
In both The Journey Down and The Web and the Rock 
there is an extended re-creation of a taxi ride through the 
bewildering variety of lower New York; and in each book 
the heroine is pressed to give a completely detailed account 
of an entire day and obliges, in the fashionable stream-of- 
consciousness manner. 

There are these similarities and numerous others. They 
are sufficient, I think, to reveal that both authors were draw- 
ing directly upon their memories of a single chain of experi- 
ences, and that they have both given us relatively unvar- 
nished autobiography. If anyone is suspicious that they 
may have been dependent upon each other’s books, he has 
only to realize how greatly the memory of a manuscript 
must have been overshadowed by the indelible quality of 
the actual experiences which they were recording. 


Ill 


But questions naturally arise in one’s mind. Why 
should Wolfe have lapsed into such obvious autobiography 
after the firm declaration of objectivity in his preface? Why 
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should there be the dichotomy in Monk Webber? And why 
should Wolfe have resurrected Esther from the closing 
pages of his second novel, without so much as changing 
her name? 

The answers are to be found if we examine the flyleaf 
of Of Time and the River. There we discover that of the 
projected six volumes of the series, ‘‘the first four have now 
[1935] been written and the first two published.” ‘Written’ 
was probably a misleading word for the two unpublished 
volumes. What Wolfe meant was that he had another mil- 
lion words or so of manuscript, in a state of chaos familiar 
to readers of his Story of a Novel. But though the pages 
might not yet have been numbered, though no proper name 
had yet replaced the original “I” of the journals, the out- 
lines of both volumes were clear enough in his mind that he 
could assign titles and indicate the span of time covered 
by each. ““The October Fair,” first of the two unpublished 
works, had originally been a part of Of Time and the River, 
but he and Perkins had thought it wise to print separately 
the story of the Harvard and New York years, 1920-1925, 
and leave for later publication the connected account of 
the following three years, 1925-1928, a “period of greater 
certitude ... dominated by the unity of a single passion.” 
Now what happened was that ““The October Fair,” put 
aside in 1934 while Wolfe revised Of Time and the River 
for publication, was taken up again in 1937 and made into 
the second half of The Web and the Rock. 

It is important, I think, to realize that this “October 
Fair” material is not a product of Wolfe’s most mature 
period, but was conceived in the early ‘thirties when (as 
he frankly admitted) he was still transcribing from experi- 
ence. And it is clear now, with the corroborating evidence 
from The Journey Down before us, that in the revision of 
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1937 he was unable to transmute the stuff of experience into 
much more than literal autobiography. 

Indeed, herein lies the real tragedy of Wolfe. He was 
haunted, obsessed, wracked by the past which, centered in 
himself, possessed almost the only vital reality in his eyes. 
The Web and the Rock is evidence of the hypnotic effect 
exerted by the romantic tragedy of his own late twenties, and 
of his inability to stay away from his own story. The past 
hung about him like an albatross, and in his books the motifs 
of compulsion and expiation identify Wolfe as his own wed- 
ding-guest. It may well be that even had Wolfe lived another 
decade or two his fundamental problem would have re- 
mained the same. He would probably have found it impos- 
sible to do any thoroughly objective work until he had 
purged himself of his present subject-matter and had out- 
grown his sprawling formlessness, his extremely uneven 
narrative method. It would have taken years. It would have 
meant a total recasting of technique. For better or worse, it 
might have meant a serious dislocation of personality. 

And suppose he were one day to achieve that objectivity 
which he is so anxiously seeking in The Web and the Rock? 
Who is to prophesy the result? History affords us conflicting 
evidence. Wolfe might have developed gradually—as did 
Knut Hamsun from the intensely personal Hunger and 
Mysterier to the masterfully objective Growth of the Soil, 
probably Hamsun’s finest novel and one of the most notable 
works of the century. Or he might for all his voluminousness 
have come to achieve the control over his material that gives 
Proust his present significance. But it is equally possible 
that he could have done no spectacular work outside the 
milieu of his present books, that if he were to turn away 
from the intense Faustian energy of self-revelation the spark 
would be lost. His career, which has many parallels with 
that of Vardis Fisher, might have descended from the in- 
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tensity and power characterizing Fisher’s autobiographical 
tetralogy to the less expert, less dynamic later work. ‘This is 
pure speculation, to be sure; but I am inclined to see more 
of the Fisher than of the Hamsun or Proust in the Wolfe 
that remains to us. And I seriously question the validity of 
the Wolfe legend with its Keatsian immortality for the 
young genius dead before the promises of his youth could 
be realized. Wolfe’s reputation, had he lived to old age, 
might well have rested on those very “promises” of his 
youth. Certainly he never surpassed Look Homeward, 
Angel, his first book. 

The albatross of Wolfe’s own past hangs over The Web 
and the Rock, casting a shadow upon its pages as surely 
as it had upon the earlier volumes. Wolfe does not succeed 
in impressing his readers with the “genuine spiritual and 
artistic change’ which the novel was to have revealed. In 
spite of a promising volte-face in its opening sections, the 
book must be judged largely as a continuation of the story 
he began to tell in 1929. Neither the faults nor the virtues 
of the preceding novels are here so pronounced, but that 
very fact is perhaps an ill omen. The vitality and the fervor 
of his writing have received their due share of praise; and 
certainly no one begrudges him his autobiographical flights. 
Most novelists begin their careers with books drawing 
heavily upon their past. But a Goethe, a Dostoevsky, a Far- 
rell even, is able to proceed far beyond The Sorrows of 
Young Werther once he reaches real artistic maturity. 
Wolfe’s tragedy was that the Young Werther was for him 
the only, the inevitable focus of attention. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t have been Wolfe otherwise. But there he stands; 
and the curse of the albatross is upon him. 








WHAT ABOUT HUMANISM 
by W.M. Frohock 


T.. NEW HUMANISM hit its high-water mark in the 
winter of 1929-1930, when its spokesmen ranged the pages 
of The Bookman, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Forum, Hound and Horn, Criterion and no one knows how 
many other periodicals. Even the Atlantic gave it primly 
official recognition. Humanism and America appeared, a 
book-length anthology-manifesto; it was countered by a man- 
ifesto from Humanism’s adversaries. Mr. Irving Babbitt ac- 
cused his opponents of fundamental lack of decorum and 
Mr. Edmund Wilson replied that Mr. Babbitt’s testiness was 
ultimately undecorous also. A group of poets published an 
open letter in The New Republic, challenging the Human- 
ists to name a single poet, since Dante, of whom Humanists 
approved. Mr. Robert Shafer berated Mr. Allen Tate for 
his impudence. In short, as Mr. H. L. Mencken gleefully 
proclaimed, ‘‘Ears were being bitten off.” 
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These were the contributors to Humanism and Amer- 
ica: Irving Babbitt, Bernard Bandler II, Richard Lindley 
Brown, Stanley P. Chase, Harry Hayden Clark, T. S. Eliot, 
G. R. Elliott, Norman Foerster, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Louis Trenchard More, Gorham B. Munson, Robert Shafer, 
Alan Reynolds Thompson, Paul Elmer More, Sherlock 
Bronson Gass. When Mr. Seward Collins, in a malevolent 
“Farewell to the “Twenties” in The Bookman made it quite 
plain that the Humanists would dominate the literary crit- 
icism of the fourth decade, these were the men he must have 
had in mind. Yet if anything is certain of the last dismal 
ten years, it is that whatever significant criticism of wide 
scope and telling force has been written has not been written 
by any of the above-named group. Mr. Babbitt and Mr. 
More are dead; Mr. T. S. Eliot, although physically alive, 
has become an English Conservative. Where are the others? 


They had won the public ear. Mr. Seward Collins, who 
had lately taken over The Bookman, announced expansively 
that, now that Humanism had come into its own, he knew 
an impressive number of critics who would have to climb 
on the band-wagon or else “start pounding the pavement.” 
The first critic—and so far as I can find out, the last critic— 
in whose life this ukase caused any appreciable modifica- 
tion was The Bookman’s own London correspondent, Miss 
Rebecca West, whose letter of resignation, ““A Counterblast 
to Humanism,” merits a place in the memorabilia of the 
era. Two years later The Bookman folded, or better, gave 
way to a successor, the less ambitious and far more decorous 
American Review. 

Meanwhile Humanism went on having its brief but agi- 
tated day. Mr. Babbitt participated in public debate and 
was in a way to become a national figure. Legends long rife 
at Harvard, such as that he looked nightly under his bed for 
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a lurking Jean-Jacques Rousseau, became public property. 
Nowhere was his following more enthusiastic than among 
the very (and Romantic) young. For those of us who were 
in college at the time the world became momentarily full 
of Romanticists and Romanticism; Naturalism was Realism 
on all fours; Realism was a facet of Romanticism; the nine- 
teenth century had lost us in nature and now it was up to 
the twentieth to extricate us; there were two laws for the two 
levels of being, and sometimes three laws and three levels; 
we asserted what was human in us by the exercise of the in- 
ner-check. .. . Yet the agitated day soon waned. In the sum- 
mer of 1931 The New Yorker punned amiably if not well to 
the effect that not the heat but the Humanism was causing its 
seasonal discomfort. ‘This, I believe, was the last widely 
read reference to the movement in public print. By 1932, 
Humanism was already vague in the mind and memory of 
the literate public. 

One contribution to its repulse had come from a writer 
whose participation in the debate had meant a temporary 
descent from a position far above the tumult. George San- 
tayana published in the Saturday Review a two-installment 
essay, ““IThe Genteel Tradition at Bay.’’ This serene ob- 
server, long since an authority on the genteel culture of our 
East—Calvinism tinctured by ‘Transcendentalism—now 
proceeded to probe the Humanists’ most vulnerable spot. 
In all their writing they had insisted that Naturalism was 
intellectually untenable and had failed to make us happy. 
Mr. Santayana, whose essay is available in short book form 
to anyone disappointed not to find it summarized here, of- 
fered abundant proof, passim, that at least one human was 
happy in impenitent Naturalism, and produced a very hard- 
headed argument that Naturalism, granted the premises, no 
more repelled logic than did the “Experimental Positivism” 
of the Humanists. He even pointed a discreetly pagan finger 
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at the fact that, without being at all untenable intellectually, 
Naturalism even avoided the curious restraints which the 
Humanist doctrine imposed upon many departments of 
legitimate human activity. 


. . . As the brute unconditionally wills to live, [he 
wrote,| so the man, especially the strong masterful man, 
unconditionally wills to live after a certain fashion. To be 
pliant, to be indefinite, seems to him ignominious. 

Very likely, in his horror of dissipating his strength or 
deviating from his purpose, he will give opprobrious names 
to every opposite quality. His hot mind may not be able 
to conceive as virtues in others any traits which would not be 
virtues in himself. Yet this moral egotism, though common 
or even usual, is not universal in virtuous people. On the 
contrary, precisely those who are most perfect escape it: they 
do not need the support of the majority, or of the universal 
voice, in order to fortify them in some shaky allegiance. They 
know what they want and what they love: the evident beauty 
of the beautiful is not enhanced or removed by agreement. 
In its victorious actuality a man’s work must be local and 
temporary; it satisfies his impulse in his day, and he is not 
forbidden to feel that in some secret sense the glory of it 
is eternal... . 

. . . Nothing is more multiform than perfection. No 
interest, no harmony, shuts out the legitimacy or beauty of 
any other. It only shuts out from itself those qualities which 
are incompatible with perfection of that kind .. . But from 
nature, in her indefinite plasticity, nothing is shut out 
a priori; and no sort of virtue need be excluded by a rational 
moralist from the place where that virtue is native, and may 
be perfect.* 


Mr. Santayana’s judgment served to underline what 
certain members of the Humanist group had been telling the 


*The Genteel Tradition at Bay, pp. 55-57 (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). 
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others for some time: that the Humanist argument against 
Naturalism could not stand without the support of a re- 
vealed religion. Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. G. R. Elliott and Mr. 
Paul Elmer More had been the leaders of the religious fac- 
tion, opposed to the stout agnosticism, where religion was 
concerned, of men like Mr. Babbitt. To find an answer 
to Mr. Santayana, without capitulating to the partisans of 
religion among their collaborators, was to the non-religious 
group an impressive task. 

But this was not what hurried Humanism off the stage. 
It is no secret that an event of cultural as well as economic 
significance contributed signally to the rapid effacement of 
the movement: the Great Slump. One source of Humanism’s 
appeal had undoubtedly been the relief it had offered from 
the intellectual doldrums of the prosperous ‘twenties. The 
Jazz Age and the era of Coolidge opulence had made life so 
easy and so—in a sense—comfortable that the best it had 
offered in the way of inspired criticism had been nothing 
more distinguished than Mr. Mencken’s onslaught on the 
“booboisie.”’ This was not very inspired and not very serious. 
And the horrid penalty for admitting Mr. Mencken was 
right in much of what he said was that this admission left 
one standing in fidgety discomfort beside Mr. Mencken. In 
contrast with all this, Humanism was, Heaven knew, intel- 
lectually serious and adult; even silent participation in the 
movement offered us an invitation to view the whole of 
life critically. 

The effect of the depression of 1929-1936—if the ter- 
minal date is uncertain the other certainly is not—was to 
convince us that almost any aspect of life was a more serious 
matter than any reasonable man could contemplate with 
unperturbed equanimity. And too many of even the most 
elementary aspects had to be viewed critically whether one 
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liked or not. In the shuffle which accompanied the most 
thorough searching of conscience the country had known 
since 1861, the New Humanism got lost. 

I say the movement, not the Humanists. If anything, 
economic calamity brought the group itself even closer to- 
gether and forced the issues more clearly into the open. Be- 
fore the crash, the political and social implications of the 
Humanist creed, despite Mr. More’s unremittent Toryism 
and Mr. Babbitt’s forthright declaration that the eventual 
choice would be between Bolshevism and Humanism, had 
remained decently obscure. Before the ’thirties were well 
out of the egg, however, American critics were having the 
economic issue forced on them; it had of a sudden become 
necessary to face the social and political questions. Critics 
whose interests had wandered far from the actualities of 
bread and roof now found these matters brought violently 
home. Mr. Edmund Wilson, it will be remembered, turned 
from writing the esoteric A xel’s Castle to do social reporting; 
his case is interesting, not so much because he has been as- 
sailed by all camps for his frequent shiftings of ground as 
because his case, in that period of adjustment to a new world, 
was fairly typical. The reader of this page, for instance, is 
invited to reread Dos Passos, who seemed so radical in 1929, 
and remember in reading that it is he, the reader, who has 
changed in the interval! Like everyone else the New Human- 
ists were forced to formulate their social, political and eco- 
nomic views. The financial curtailment of many period- 
icals—to say nothing of the physical extinction of no few— 
drove them to do their formulating in one semi-official 
organ. 

This was the above mentioned American Review. Mr. 
Seward Collins had founded it with the Humanists in mind 
at a moment when the general press was giving them little 
space, indeed. Mr. Collins saw the truly luminous possi- 
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bility of bringing together in one publication the various 
groups, European and American, of avowed reactionary ten- 
dency. Surely Mr. Robert Cantwell was being just a bit will- 
ful when, in 1934, he denied that he saw in the American 
Review any clear-cut central policy. Its editor had a very 
plain one. He opened his pages to Henri Massis, to Chester- 
ton, to Belloc, to the English Distributists in general, to the 
Southern Agrarians of I’ll Take My Stand, and to represent- 
atives of the Roman and Anglo-Catholic churches. (We are 
not concerned here with what the members of some of the 
groups mentioned may have thought of being treated as 
“Conservatives” in Mr. Collins’ sense.) To these he pro- 
posed to join the Humanists. 

Once we notice that this union was to be effected in 
terms of what until very recently had been only the remotest 
ramifications of literary criticism, Mr. Collins’ program be- 
comes revealing indeed. Humanism was being invited to 
shed its cloak of Emersonian tradition and appear in Eu- 
ropean—more properly, French—dress. Herein, however, 
lay the rub. 

A good French Anti-Romantic, M. Charles Maurras, for 
example, has all the aversion for Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and the nineteenth century that Mr. Babbitt ever had, but 
this is only part of a larger and beautifully integrated atti- 
tude toward life and culture. He is also friendly to Cath- 
olicism, although not necessarily a practicing Catholic; he 
is suspicious of Democracy; he favors decentralized govern- 
ment and is consequently a regionalist; and with all this he 
is ardently patriotic and, to complete the circle, very apt to 
base his dislike for Romanticism on the grounds that Ro- 
manticism is a stranger to the French national tradition. 
Now, this is all very possible in France; in America no such 
“integrality” is customary. It is perfectly possible to im- 
agine—we do not even need to imagine—a good Southern 
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Agrarian for whom the Anti-Romantic attitude of the Hu- 
manists is anathema. Mr. T. S. Eliot may sympathize with 
the Humanists, but he is so little a regionalist that he hardly 
mentions, in print, St. Louis, Missouri. And we would hard- 
ly see inconsistency in the views of a Humanist who was also 
a regionalist and did his praying in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church! One begins to suspect that the European garment 
could hardly survive importation, especially in the matter 
of authoritarian politics. 

This last was Mr. Collins’ special concern. Scarcely two 
years after the founding of the review its proprietor, who 
had been among the first in proclaiming the usefulness of 
Humanism as a bulwark against Communism, came out flat- 
ly in favor of “‘some sort of Fascism’’ for America. ‘This may 
have been the crowning obstacle to his review’s success. At 
this writing it is no longer part of the metropolitan scene. 
Mr. Collins’ own last appearance before the public occurred 
some three years ago, when the New York Times reported 
that he had furnished security for a German national whose 


alleged activities in this country had attracted the attention 
of the F. B. I. 

As far as Humanism was concerned, Mr. Collins’ great- 
est service had been to show what its logical political orienta- 
tion should be. He had also furnished a vehicle to some not 
unfamiliar authors. Mr. More had contributed his articles on 
Proust and Joyce; Mr. Norman Foerster had explored the 
field of education along paths originally marked by Mr. 
Babbitt in “Democracy and Leadership,” and in “Literature 
and the American College’; Mr. G. R. Elliott, Mr. Robert 
Shafer and others had used its hospitality. Whoever wants 
to follow the American Anti-Romantics through the ’thirties 
must of necessity make the acquaintance of the American 
Review. 
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But not from this, nor from any other periodical, may 
the influence of the movement during these years be 
measured. We must turn rather to the colleges. At 
Amherst, where Mr. G. R. Elliott holds a chair in 
English literature, at the University of Cincinnati in 
the classes of Mr. Robert Shafer, at the University of 
Iowa with Mr. Norman Foerster, and perhaps in others 
as well, the doctrine of Humanism has faithfully been 
preached. Influence of this sort of course defies any 
attempt at measurement. What may be said with assur- 
ance is that what influence there has been, has been aca- 
demic. The characteristic Humanist trend of this fourth 
decade has been a retreat into Academia. Of this, Mr. 
Norman Foerster is perhaps a typical example. Before 1930, 
his critical guns were trained on the Impressionists; in fact, 
the office of stating his group’s case against them was almost 
his exclusive property. But in 1930 his theme changed, and 
since that time the titles of his articles run: ““Toward a New 
Scholarship,” “College, the Individual and Society,” ““Edu- 
cation Leads the Way,” “Chicago and General Education,” 
“Lowering Higher Education,” ““The Liberal Arts College 
Curriculum.” That the Humanist thesis regarding educa- 
tion was presented thirty years ago by a distinguished 
Frenchman who never heard of our Humanists, Pierre Las- 
serre, is beside the point. What is not is that, in its retreat 
to the Universities, Humanism was returning whence it had 
come. 

Paradoxically, the retreat was perhaps hastened by the 
disappearance of the two academic figures who dominated 
the movement: Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More. (More’s was as 
much an academic figure in spite of his years of journalism 
as Stuart Sherman’s was journalistic in spite of his years at 
the University of Illinois.) These two had lent the move- 
ment, even among the unregenerate, a very real prestige. 
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Whether they would have contributed, had they lived, any- 
thing new and significant to the literature of Humanism is 
conjectural. Mr. Babbitt’s last work, an incomplete trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada, furnishes no answer to the ques- 
tion. Mr. More’s last one, the final volume of the Shelburne 
essays, suggests that he had taken his final cast before 1930. 
In it appears the More already so familiar who, having 
pursued his studies through an evolution from German 
Romanticism, the wisdom of India, and Platonism to a rath- 
er tentative-sounding Anglo-Catholicism, at last has time 
to look for a moment on the contemporary scene and offer 
a considered comment on some of its aspects. Included are 
the article in which he distinguished his position from that 
of Mr. Babbitt (with whom he disagreed on religious 
grounds), his article on Mr. Babbitt himself, literary essays 
on Joyce, Proust and the modern French poets, religious es- 
says called “Religion and Social Discontent,” “Church and 
Politics,” and “‘A Scholar-Saint,” and, at the end as though 
it were the last thing he ever wrote, a blast at the libertarian 
side of Milton. How completely he remains the More we 
know so well! And how quickly recognizable he is in such 
dismissals as this: ‘“‘Milton means what elsewhere he calls 
‘nature’—damnable word, I add, into which have been dis- 
tilled ali the fallacies of human wit through thousands of 
years.” Could he have said this and still have altered the 
standards for which he and Babbitt had stood and Babbitt 
had fought? Equally evident is the fact that with the years 
he had lost nothing of the blue-stocking rigidity which has 
always made him sound like a visitor from Beacon Hill. 


Well, is it impertinent [he asked a group of seminarians 
in 1934,] to quote the words of Christ in the wilderness after 
he had fasted forty days and the devil bade him turn the 
stones to bread? Certainly Christ did not confuse religion 
with food or think it should be deferred until the hunger 
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of the body was satisfied. Hunger is an evil, no doubt; it 
should be alleviated. But hunger is not the only evil in 
life, or the most devastating. There are pains of the flesh 
more agonizing than starvation; there are calamities more 
terrible than social injustice.* 


Mr. More was urging the seminarians to avoid contam- 
inating their Episcopalianism with anything humanitarian. 
One not only recognizes his favorite doctrine—that what 
is humanitarian is also naturalistic sentimentality; one also 
recognizes the logic of his position. And yet, was it for him 
to say such a thing? If history may be trusted, it was Jesus 
Christ and not Paul Elmer More who fasted forty days in 
the desert. 

Mr. More died, as he had lived, an impenitent Tory, 
yet he had been one such that his passing elicited sympa- 
thetic, even affectionate comment from many who had 
opposed him during his life. Edmund Wilson’s “Mr. More 
and the Mithraic Bull,” in The New Republic, is an exam- 
ple. Even if More was not what Mr. Robert Shafer claims 
him to have been, the most significant American writer of 
his time, his disappearance left a truly empty place in the 
American literary scene. 

It would, moreover, be difficult to say that any one of 
the younger Humanists who have, in the last decade, pub- 
lished books in which the subject of Humanism assumes 
important proportions, is especially likely to take More’s 
place or that of Mr. Babbitt. 

Mr. Robert Shafer has given us a biography of More 
(Paul Elmer More and American Criticism) which is 
no doubt essential to students of the history of Ameri- 
can criticism, but which in no way suggests its author’s 


*On Being Human, p. 152 (Princeton University Press.) 
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readiness for the mantle of its subject. As a sympathetic 
exposition of the evolution of More’s ideas (how inappro- 
priate the phrase seems of such a man!) Mr. Shafer’s work 
is unexceptionable. It is both learned and patient; were 
the learning and patience more inclined to treat any critical 
Opposition to its hero as other than /ése-majesté it would 
reflect more of its hero’s amiable urbanity. But Mr. Shafer’s 
temperament is far more combative than Mr. More’s was. 
As a preliminary to explaining wherein his man’s greatness 
lay, Mr. Shafer, in a long first chapter, proceeds to make 
tabula rasa of virtually all the literary criticism, except 
the work of avowed Humanists, which has appeared in 
America in recent years. When I said that Mr. Shafer was 
patient I meant that he was patient in his exposition of 
Mr. More. He is very impatient when he is forced to deal, 
ever so summarily, with Mr. More’s adversaries. His reader 
is fully convinced of Mr. Shafer’s vigor, loyalty, and belief 
in the rightness of his cause, but he is also convinced that 
Mr. Shafer is pleading a very special cause, that the breadth 
of view which Babbitt and More frequently showed, de- 
spite their parochial qualities, is lacking in their disciple. 
Broader and less inclined to polemics is Mr. G. 
R. Elliott’s Humanism and Imagination. Mr. Elliott is 
not convinced that the last word on Humanist doctrine 
is to be found in Babbitt and More. On the other 
hand, he feels that the founding fathers of the move- 
ment made too little place for poetry. Poetry may, ac- 
cording to him, in some way fill the gap between their 
rather arid traditionalism and the traditionless wisdom 
and insight of Emerson. And, in his view, a keener 
appreciation of life as a dramatic struggle should do 
what the earlier Humanists have not succeeded in doing 
in the way of separating us from the obsessions of nine- 
teenth-century mechanistic philosophy. (So indeed would a 
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keener appreciation of the advances made by philosophy 
and science and the philosophy of science since the nine- 
teenth century, but this Mr. Elliott does not suggest.) His 
book is also extremely valuable in that it provides much sug- 
gestive material on the history of the Humanist movement, 
the early relations of Babbitt, More, Stuart Sherman and, 
by no means least, Mr. Elliott himself. For these reasons 
his work is definitely not to be overlooked. On the other 
hand, it is too plainly an emanation from the professor’s 
study for us to look to its author for a vigorous perpetuation 
of the tradition of his elders. The book smells of good pipe 
tobacco and the British manner of occasional essay writing; 
it is the product of leisure moments in a life filled with other 
concerns. If a recrudescence of Humanism does come, it 
will probably not come from that quarter. 

Will such a recrudescence come at all? This is not the 
closed question it first seems. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. At least it is unsafe to say that Humanism is dead. 
Yet, on the other hand, if it is dead we know what killed it. 
The propitious moment passed too quickly. ‘The depres- 
sion turned our minds too thoroughly in other directions. 
For it to reappear, we would have to go through another 
period like the one in which it reached its apotheosis, a 
period from which, for many reasons very remote from 
Humanism if not from Humanists, we would be willing 
for Heaven to defend us. 
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| ARGUE... 
by D. M. McKeithan 


I. With A WRITER ECONOMIC 


“Within the realms of party politics 

Our plight is known to lawyers, laymen, hicks. 
Abe Lincoln and poor Andy were humane, 
But conquered provinces we still remain.” 


“Tut! tut! you writer economic, factual. 

But right you are about resources natural. 

They're owned up north, and what the South can salvage 
She should and will. To her belongs her heritage.” 


II. WirH A NORTHERN EDUCATOR 


“And when you come to higher education, 
No school,” he said, “‘is found in all the nation 
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Below the Mason-Dixon line that’s worth 

Two straws, because there is a frightful dearth 

Of funds down south, since farm stuff has no sale, 
For emulating Harvard, Princeton, Yale.” 

“But Texas, Vanderbilt, the U. N. C., 

The U. Va., and others you should see 

Have standards that at least are most respectable, 
And you'll agree our co-eds are delectable! 

Our schools create their share of Ph. D.’s—” 


‘But can’t confer upon degrees prestige!” 


“Some day, I hope, we'll learn to judge a man 
For what he is, and not where he began, 

And not entirely where he got his schooling. 
And when we do we’ll not abide the ruling 
Prevailing yet in quarters nameless here 

That only Northern doctors need appear.” 


“These last are good.” 


‘Agreed! But do they hold 
Complete monopoly of mental gold?” 





““*T would be unwise if Southern schools inbreed.”’ 


‘Too much inbreeding weakens stock—agreed. 
And that applies to Northern schools as well, 
Though some think not, as far as one can tell. 
Your better schools exchange or keep their best, 
And seek out humbler places for the rest. 

These last—to use your words—are oft preferred, 
Unwisely, I suspect, and have averred, 
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To brighter men or women whose only fault is that 
They studied ‘at the South’—their purse was flat.” 


III. Witu a Southron WRITER 


He handed me the poem, which I read, 
And, bless my soul! just listen what it said: 


“Alas! Alas! for Southern magazines. 

For fear of Northern critics, by no means 

They dare to publish writings eulogistic 

Of Southern life or thought or work artistic. 
Instead, in deference to our Northern friends, 
And for the late rebellion make amends, 

They damn, lament, and sneer until it’s pitiful, 
Deluded with the thought that such is critical. 
Their fault is common, found on every hand 
Down south. Rain falls, but not on Southern land. 
That worth is worth, wherever it is found, 

On Eastern, Northern, Western, Southern ground, 
We can’t acknowledge. That would be narcissic, 
A crime that must not flourish without physic 
In Southern states, though in the North you find 
It classed as independent state of mind.” 


In haste to tell him of my indignation, 
I sought not words appropriate to my station. 


“Poor boy! No doubt you're sore because an article 
Of yours, too sectional, and hardly worth a particle, 
Returned, with pink rejection slip attached, 

For which, in spite, this rough abuse you scratched. 
But sympathize I must, for, truth to say, 

Rejection slips all writers do dismay.” 
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IV. WitH THE SOUTH 


Enraptured Yankee of New England! O preach 
Again your message brave and true. O teach 

Us self-reliance, courage, manly pride, 

The will to think our thoughts without a guide 
That would enslave us. Spirit of Walt Whitman! 
O teach all men, both North and South, to shun 
The blight of narrow minds, provincial ways, 
Complacent love of self that sits at gaze, 
Enthralled. But make us wise. On us bestow 
Discernment genius and true worth to know 
Where’er displayed. And give us faith that’s meet 
E’en in ourselves: we need a good conceit. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS... 
by Ima Hl. Herron and Others 


ELBERT HUBBARD: GENIUS OF ROYCROFT by 
Davip ARNOLD BAtcH. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


By IMA HONAKER HERRON 


The late Vernon Louis Parrington has characterized 
vividly certain lusty exponents of “go-aheadism’’ who 
flourished during America’s Gilded Age. Shrewd bank- 
ers, unscrupulous railroad magnates who boldly dealt in 
watered stocks, political bosses enriching themselves at 
the expense of voters, New York clubmen, Phineas Taylor 
Barnum whose name itself “is redolent of shows and show- 
men,’ real estate speculators who profited handsomely 
from tenement investments, self-appointed keepers of the 
public morals—the most zealous of whom was redoubtable 
Anthony Comstock—and other vigorous personalities are 
presented as representative figures of earth who feasted 
long on the choicest pieces at the national barbecue. 

One of these giants who, in time, came into his share 
of the spoils of Big Business was born in the little town 
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of Bloomington, Illinois, in 1856 as the son of a hard- 
working, but impoverished, country doctor. He was Elbert 
Green Hubbard. David Arnold Balch in Elbert Hub- 
bard: Genius of Roycroft does a very acceptable job of 
differentiating between legend and fact in an amazing life 
story. The task must have been a trying one, for critics, 
partial and impartial, have contradicted each other in pic- 
turing Hubbard “as a combination of Barnum, Buffalo 
Bill, Mark Twain, Victor Hugo, ‘Bob’ Ingersoll, and Henry 
Ward Beecher.” Mr. Balch, while displaying no great 
merits of style, firmly holds to his purpose of showing 
that although Hubbard was all of these in part, “he was 
more, immensely more.” As this American success story 
unfolds, one looks at Hubbard more closely and notes, 
through the biographer’s clear interpretations, that he was, 
indeed, a remarkable figure of earth whose activities may 
seem incredible to the present generation. Certainly it is 
doubtful whether he was, according to popular acclaim, 
“the most positive human force of his time,” but, as the 
present study reveals, Hubbard possessed ‘“‘something of 
the common sense of Franklin, the synthetic reasoning fac- 
ulties of Emerson, the simplicity of ‘Thoreau, the acumen 
of Carnegie, the wit of Wilde—with a touch of Cagliostro.” 

Something like Whitman, Hubbard (or Fra Elbertus 
as he later called himself) was such a superlatively astute 
showman that his real personality still remains unexplained. 
A man of many gifts, Hubbard was far more than an enthu- 
siastic Beriah Sellers in the flesh. Business and wealth, so 
he decided eventually, were not enough. “He wanted more 
out of life—to write, to teach, to influence others toward a 
greater good.”’ He coveted fame in much the same manner 
as his equally ambitious feminine contemporary, that “‘pure, 
thoroughbred lowbrow” Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Unham- 
pered by the restraining influences of a Brahmin heritage, 
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Hubbard boldly determined to win recognition from his 
fellows in the world of intellectual achievement. His reso- 
lution “‘to fly, to surge, to soar heavenward”’ led the exu- 
berant Hubbard in time to regard himself as ‘‘a business 
man with a literary attachment.” And thus another actor, 
confident in his own powers, came to the stage of Amer- 
ica’s literary underworld. 

Truly, the drama of “Bert’’ Hubbard’s Alger-like suc- 
cess was duplicated in the dreams of hundreds of energetic, 
middle class American youths of Reconstruction days and 
later, with their enthusiasm unclouded by the pessimism 
of a “lost generation.” 

As he matured, the boy Bert became the living sym- 
bol of his own slogan: “Success is ten per cent luck and 
ninety per cent intelligent hustle.” ‘Though of good Prot- 
estant American stock, young Hubbard early came in con- 
flict with the hidebound observance of the “‘side-burns-and- 
bustle era.” As a young man he sensed the intellectual 
decadence and bigotry of his Illinois community and vig- 
orously opposed them. The first third of this biography, 
then, re-creates the narrow small town and rural environ- 
ment in which the lonely, but always ambitious, Bert grew 
up, and traces the adventures of his soap-peddling years. 

Later the same pioneer drive of his youth made Hub- 
bard a partner in the developing Larkin Soap Company, 
an organization with “millions in it!” Then came the deci- 
sion of his lifetime, whereby he left the profitable soap 
business to establish at East Aurora, New York, a com- 
munity based upon William Morris’s establishment at 
Kelmscott. Hubbard’s meeting, at Kelmscott, with Morris 
(“a huge bearded man with the head of a Viking, bent 
over an oaken table in his shirtsleeves’’) proved an inspira- 
tional force which, through Hubbard’s schemes, was to 
have a far-reaching effect in the United States. At Kelm- 
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scott Hubbard was both impressed and thrilled at the sight 
of three thousand persons laboring at various arts and 
crafts: at wrought-iron work, hammered silver, copper and 
brass, stained-glass windows, tapestries, wood-carving, fur- 
niture making, and the printing of beautiful books. “ 
something in his business brain clicked and he saw the 
great possibilities in an American application of the same 
principle. Why not transfer the entire operation to Amer- 
ica?P—or a modified version of it?—or just a small part of 
it?’”’ From Balch’s story one sees the Morris experiment in 
socialism transplanted to American soil, where the “Roy- 
croft idea’’ again turns the pendulum of Hubbard's life 
to Big Business. 

Long-haired Fra Elbertus, ‘“‘the genius of Roycroft,” 
eventually allowed his zeal for profits to transform him into 
a sort of community dictator and a highly paid defender 
of business. But scandal mongers, zealous anti-Hubbard- 
ites, placed their mark on the Roycroft leader. They noised 
abroad the facts of his illicit relationship with Alice Moore 
(later the second Mrs. Hubbard). “Reproach, scorn and 
obloquy swept like a tidal wave over his head, and left 
him stunned, mute and stricken.” So strong was the feel- 
ing against him that many publicly termed him charlatan, 
scapegrace, libertine, free lover and “a modern moral mon- 
ster.” 

Mr. Balch presents substantial material to show that 
the wisdom, shrewdness and business ability of Alice Moore 
Hubbard did much to make the Roycrofters and others 
forget the past. As the years passed Hubbard, American 
Philistine, became known as a man of kindliness and high 
idealism and a commanding figure in the world of business 
philosophy. In 1899 his timely literary trifle, “A Message 
to Garcia,” had not only “catapulted him into the lime- 
light of public interest and favor and made him a national 
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personality,” but had doubled the circulation of his Little 
Journeys into the Homes of the Great and his periodical 
of protest, The Philistine (first published in 1895). In 
spite of his violent quarrels with employees and others, 
Hubbard continued to make money and gain notoriety 
through his lecturing, publishing, and the art work of the 
Roycrofters. (During his lifetime over forty million copies 
of ‘A Message to Garcia’’ were sold throughout the world.) 
Roycroft became a sort of Utopia and Hubbard its bene- 
factor who welcomed visitors of all ranks, including Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Stephen Crane, Jack London, Edgar 
Saltus, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, William Marion Reedy, and 
others. 

In this study Mr. Balch offers much—especially to 
curious-minded younger persons—about the state of the 
national mind during those exciting days when the name 
of Elbert Hubbard typified American enterprise. Tireless 
salesman and shrewd trader, fearless hater (who always 
went out “to pay off an enemy’), dabbler in things liter- 
ary, socialist, picturesque showman, crusader for the rich 
—such is that vital and contradictory person, Elbert Hub- 
bard, as Mr. Balch pictures him. 


IN THE SHADOW OF HISTORY edited by J. Frank 
Dosiz, Mopy C. BoatriGHT and Harry H. RANsom. 


Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, Number 
XV, Austin. 


By SARAH CHOKLA Gross 


Did Travis actually draw that line with his sword, on 
the dirt floor of the Alamo, and challenge the beleaguered 
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Texans to step across it if they were willing to die with 
him? And did Bowie, wounded on a cot, really ask to be 
lifted over to join the rest? It’s a wonderful story, and 
whether it happened or not, it remains one of the most 
dramatic and moving in history. 


W. P. Zuber, of Grimes County, is supposed to have 
got the story from the Texan who did not cross the line, 
a man named Rose. But Rose is dead, Zuber is dead, and 
historians call the whole thing merely ‘interesting legend,” 
sO it is proper inheritance for the folk-lorists. In their 
latest annual publication, In the Shadow of History, the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society members explore the authenticity 
of the oft-related incident. J. Frank Dobie, Mr. Zuber (by 
way of quotation from his written accounts), R. B. Blake 
of Nacogdoches, and Edward G. Rohrbough all throw dif- 
ferent sorts of light on the subject. 


Marcelle Lively Hamer, librarian in the Texas Col- 
lection at the University of ‘Texas, in an essay called “‘Anec- 
dotes as Sidelights to Texas History,” presents a number 
of amusing yarns and mots about Stephen F. Austin, Hous- 
ton, Pamelia Mann, Rusk, and the famous pigs of 
Mr. Bullock that almost precipitated an international in- 
cident by eating the French Ambassador’s corn. 


While demonstrating that ““There’s a Geography of 
Humorous Anecdotes,’’ Charles F. Arrowood tells some 
good jokes and at the same time makes the possibly un- 
critical reader aware of very definite varieties of anecdotes, 
notably those indigenous to one place and hardly trans- 
latable to another, those which need but a new dressing 
of local details to fit any spot in the world, and those which 
depend for their success on the shock or surprise they af- 
ford. Dr. Arrowood’s cross-question and crooked-answer 
story, and the one about the Arkansas razorback hog are 
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classic; at least half their punch, however, is in the skillful 
telling. 

Sheep dogs, “lead” goats, lobo wolves, the sheep rustler 
or foreman, the shearing crew, and the white man as a sheep 
herder are considered as folk characters in an article by 
Winnifred Kupper. Out of books, unpublished manu- 
scripts, conversation with sheep men, and long observation, 
Miss Kupper has collected some first-rate material, and 
while here and there the writing is a shade academic, the 
author’s enthusiasm shines through to enliven her descrip- 
tions. Readers who, without knowing any better, have 
adopted the cowboy’s attitude that “crazy as a sheep herder” 
is accurate summary, will have their eyes opened by the ini- 
tial part of Miss Kupper’s article. 

Merrill Bishop’s ““The Ghost Sheep Dog,” a brief nar- 
rative, follows; then a Mexican story, “The Pastor and the 
Serpent,” horrifically but amusingly told by Dan Storm 
(“Pastor’’ here is, of course, Spanish for sheep herder); and 
an exposition comes next, by Ruth Dodson, on tortilla 
making—one that will induce most amateurs to leave tor- 
tillas to those who don’t mind a backache. The inclusion 
of this tortilla description prompts the thought that it 
might be an idea for the Folk-Lore Society to get up a 
Southwestern Receipt Book, with the “receipts” for vinegar 
pie, sourdough, and other dishes better known in litera- 
ture than on the table. These could be preceded by their 
anecdotal history, and commendations from such local 
Brillat-Savarin’s as Pecos Bill. Its publication date could 
be celebrated with a barbecue and a play-party. 

An Indian writer, Yanh-na-bah of Arizona, has two 
thumb nail stories of Navajo beliefs. And concluding the 
compilation is J. Frank Dobie’s excellent article on the 
paisano or roadrunner, that light-footed, long-tailed little 
bird, as he appears in fact and folk-lore. This essay has been 
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published in the National History Magazine (September, 
1939) and in separate wrappers as a booklet. 

It is to be noted with pleasure that the volumes of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, formerly most pedestrian in for- 
mat, now are taking on interest and beauty. The binding, 
the cream paper, the type all look as if somebody were 
choosing them instead of letting the printer use whatever 
he had in the overstock bin. Only the illustrations are dis- 
appointing. Why, for instance, one wonders, was not the 
N. C. Wyeth drawing of a sheep herder so highly praised 
by Miss Kupper reproduced for her article? One good pro- 
fessional drawing is worth more to the book than a handful 
of amateurish or irrelevant sketches. 


COWBOY DANCES: A Collection of Western Square 
Dances by Ltoyp SHAW. Foreword by SHERWOOD ANDER- 
son. The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it! Doin’ what? Turkey 
Trot? Naw—the grand right and left, the grapevine twist, 
dos-a-dos, break and swing and promenade home! Play- 
party dancing, square dancing, round dancing, dancing 
longways in lines, bowing and curtsying to each other, all 
kinds of barn dancing where folks can join in and clap 
their hands, pat their feet, sing loud, and do what the 
“caller” tells them to. 

Lloyd Shaw, of Denver, Colorado, had so much fun 
learning the old pioneer dances and teaching them to 
other people, that he started keeping a record of the dif- 
ferent versions of steps and tunes and words he ran across, 
and then, as more people became interested and the fash- 
ion of revival spread, he put these together into a useful 
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book. His book, Cowboy Dances, is more than flatly use- 
ful, however, for besides the words, the music, the steps, it 
includes lively notations on the origin of many of the pat- 
terns, brought from the corners of Europe by our fore- 
bears; remarkably good photographs of the progress of 
“sets” of dancers; and often hilarious side-remarks by the 
author. Affection for his subject, as much as information, 
makes Mr. Shaw’s volume one that anybody can under- 
stand and like, even a peg-leg sailor. 

Certain dances are very well known by their titles, 
even if we do not often go through the calls: the Virginia 
Reel, of course, Dive for the Oyster, Little Red Wagon, and 
Pop Goes the Weasel. But there are hundreds of others, 
many of them much more fun than the Virginia Reel. As 
one who is generally stuck in the middle of the line just 
watching the end ladies and gents do all the interesting 
parts, this reader was delighted to find Mr. Shaw suggest- 
ing that only six couples be used in a set so as to keep the 
lines short enough for everybody to enjoy “the saluting 
and turning and dos-a-dosing.” 

For good vigorous exercise, there’s nothing like a 
polka. But the dance I’d like to see is the Eight Hands 
Over number, where the ladies grab the gents around the 
neck, the gents lean back slightly and start whirling till the 
ladies are flying through the air with the greatest of ease. 
But, says a cautionary aside from the author, “I have seen 
an improperly whirled lady hurled clear across the room 
and against the wall.’”’ And, these dances being the demo- 
cratic affairs they are, I’d like Lloyd Shaw to get Gertrude 
Stein to do the “Him and Her” with some of his young 
folks: 


The her around the her 
And the him around the him. 
The him around the her 
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And the her around the him. 
The she around the she 
And the he around the he. 


A handbook to a good time, an “item’’ for collectors 
of Americana and Southwesterniana, a treat for folk-lor- 
ists, and a necessary addition to the shelf of any reader 
interested in American dancing: Lloyd Shaw’s Cowboy 
Dances. 

S.C.G. 


FELIX GRUNDY by Joseph Howarp Parks. Louisiana 
State University Press, University, Louisiana. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


The shores of history are littered with the shattered 
remains of heroes whom fate has unkindly left to oblivion. 
Their spirits have not even the satisfaction of seeing their 
memories condemned by the prejudices of this day. They 
may, while on this earth, have cut a wider figure than did 
many whose reputations have survived. In the early days 
of the nineteenth century lived Albert Gallatin, William 
H. Crawford, Fisher Ames, Timothy Pickering, William 
Wirt, James Wilkinson, William Lowndes and Felix 
Grundy. By men of their times they were considered far 
more eminent than some of their contemporaries—Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, Millard 
Fillmore, Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan—who, to 
satisfy the selfish business and partisan interests of col- 
leagues, were pounced upon and thrown into lasting fame. 

Felix Grundy, one of the bold and pugnacious bor- 
der-state men who jumped on the Jacksonian band-wagon, 
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could not be accused of being a mere camp follower of 
Old Hickory. In 1801, nearly a generation before Jackson 
became the idol of the West and the discontented every- 
where, Grundy said: “The principal purpose of govern- 
ment is to afford contentment and happiness for the peo- 
ple. This can be accomplished only when advantages and 
privileges are equally distributed among them.” Four years 
later he organized a program to oppose the “‘monied aris- 
tocracy.’’ Yet he was not above looking out for the main 
chance. In 1807 Grundy resigned as chief justice of Ken- 
tucky because of the meager salary, and moved to Nash- 
ville, the home of Jackson. 

The naval vicissitudes of the British forced them to 
a policy which many Americans resented, and the West- 
erners had an added grievance in the British scheme of in- 
fluencing the Indians against the frontier settlements. Con- 
sequently, in 1810 Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, William 
Lowndes, Felix Grundy and other “Warhawks” entered 
Congress and demanded war. From then on Grundy was 
an imposing figure in national affairs. 

Grundy was a real “New Dealer’ of the 1820’s and 
1830's. He joined the extreme Jackson faction in demand- 
ing more accommodations from banks, and in strangling 
the Bank of the United States. He demanded that every 
American citizen should become a “‘freeholder” (have his 
own farm). He denounced the protective tariff, but later 
joined Jackson in the battle against nullification. He hated 
graft, but became a rabid spoilsman. He was recognized 
as a great force in his day. But he is now little known and 
seldom mentioned save in the more detailed histories. 
Joseph Howard Parks deserves credit for giving Grundy 
back to the public. 
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BORDER CAPTIVES by Cart Coke RIsTER. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By JoHN CHAPMAN 


The newest of Dr. Rister’s very respectable series of 
books on the South Plains region and its Indian troubles, 
Border Captives presents the original and interesting thesis 
that no small object of Indian raids was to secure Mexican 
and American women and children to be held for ransom. 
This is a sharp break with the traditional view that the 
mainstays of Indian economy were the hunting of buffalo 
and the stealing of horses. Whether or not Dr. Rister in- 
tended to suggest that kidnapping came to occupy as im- 
portant a place in the Indian world as hunting and horse- 
stealing is difficult to say, but he makes it clear that ransoms 
for captives furnished a fair percentage of Indian income. 

A thesis presented in a monograph is at some disad- 
vantage. The writer must either confine himself strictly to 
his topic at the expense of its relations to allied studies, or 
he must exceed the bounds of his form. Likewise, if the 
material he presents within a short book or paper is con- 
troversial, one finds that he gives his subject undeserved 
importance both through emphasis on his own view and the 
partial or complete exclusion of other views. If one reads 
Grant Foreman, he is likely to conclude that the buffalo 
represented the Indian’s wealth; if he reads Dr. Rister’s 
monograph he decides that horse-stealing and buffalo-hunt- 
ing were merely adjuncts of kidnapping. 

At least the facts are simple and easily recorded. From 
1835 to 1875 Comanches and Kiowas raided in Texas with 
very little hindrance, stealing horses, hunting, and picking 
up captives. And occasionally killing off a few whites. 
Possibly in these forty years as many as a thousand whites 
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were taken captive, and perhaps an equal number of In- 
dians from the northern states of Mexico. Nobody knows 
exactly how many prisoners were so taken, or for that matter 
how many people the Indians killed. At a guess from 
available reports I should estimate there was probably not 
over one captive for every six or seven deaths. For the year 
ending in October, 1866, Governor Throckmorton re- 
ported from fourteen frontier counties seventy-eight killed, 
seven wounded and eighteen captured, a ratio considerably 
higher than that which prevailed before the Civil War, I 
think. 

With their captives the Indians would set out at once 
for their own home ground in western Indian Territory, 
where they might either use their captives as slaves or trade 
them off to other tribes. Children might sometimes become 
members of a tribe, particularly the Mexican children, who 
mingled rather readily with the savages. American chil- 
dren much more rarely adopted Indian customs and _ be- 
came tribesmen on equal footing with their captors, pos- 
sibly because they were less habituated to such a life than 
were the Mexicans, There was, of course, the celebrated 
exception of Cynthia Ann Parker. 

Settlement was too sparse along the frontier to permit 
much local resistance, but state forces, represented chiefly 
by the Rangers, did good work, as did occasional posses. As 
a rule, however, so ill organized was the resistance or pursuit 
that it was negligible in the long account. The regular 
army, on the other hand, was perhaps too well organized for 
a time to be worth much. Field officers were under orders of 
strategists in Washington who had never seen Indians, and 
a lot of effort and energy was at the mercy of reports, regu- 
lations, and just plain red tape. The general tactics of the 
army for many years was to remain on the defensive solely: 
soldiers couldn’t take action until the Indians were among 
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them. But by the time pursuit could get under way, the 
best light cavalry in the world would already be a day’s ride 
ahead of the ponderous army cavalry. 

It was only after much suffering for a long time that 
frontier guards received permission to change their strategy 
to that of attack. As soon as such soldiers as Sheridan, Cus- 
ter, Mackenzie and Miles were allowed to take the initia- 
tive, Indian troubles declined sharply. Along with this 
new strategy went a different plan: that of destroying the 
buffalo systematically in order that the Indian might no 
longer have an available commissary. Meanwhile, most of 
the Indians had been forced into reservations, where they 
received supplies and annuities. And, writes Dr. Rister, 
the agents soon learned that the withholding of supplies 
was a powerful weapon to control their unwilling wards. At 
about this same time, too, the very obvious method of taking 
Indian women and children as hostages—and, in the case of 
Satanta and Big Tree, chiefs too—occurred to the army 
men and proved perhaps the most effectual weapon of all. 

As I have suggested, it seems to me that Dr. Rister has 
a little overemphasized the importance of captives in the 
Indian economy, but I may just as readily admit that every- 
one else who has written on the general subject of the 
Plains Indians has underestimated the economic impor- 
tance of stolen whites. Yet if the taking of captives had been 
of first importance in Indian raids, the Indians didn’t act 
like very intelligent raiders. One can readily understand 
why they might destroy an infant or child on account of its 
inability to withstand the hardships of flight, and because 
of the danger that its cries might lead to discovery of the 
band. On the other hand, there could have been no point at 
all in killing any woman, when she could be captured; yet 
the records of raids are full of such murder. Also, had these 
captives been of outstanding value in the eyes of the In- 
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dians, it seems striking that they took such little care of their 
captives. With regard to other things he valued, an In- 
dian was most careful. Though he might ride a horse to 
death to escape pursuit, he never deliberately clubbed it to 
no purpose. In the case of the captives, on the contrary, 
the Indians subjected them to such incredible cruelties 
that many of the white children and women died of abuse 
within a short time after their kidnapping. 

The Indian was just as conservative of the buffalo as 
of his pony. One of his first and sharpest complaints against 
white men was that they killed for sport rather than for food, 
a wanton destruction of wealth. But why, if the Indian con- 
sidered white captives as wealth, did he destroy much of 
that wealth at its source—by murder? And he often de- 
stroyed—by starvation, overwork, and exposure—those 
whom he had already taken at great risk. That is not logical 
to the civilized mind, and I can hardly think it would have 
been reasonable to the Indian. 

Perhaps there is some explanation in the statement 
that capture for ransom was relatively a new development in 
Indian culture, so that the tribal mind had not yet grasped 
its significance. But the tribal mind had fully grasped the 
meaning of horses in a not much greater period of time. If 
the white captives were of such great value, the surprising 
thing is not that the Indians took as many as they did, but 
that they didn’t capture very many more. 

One surprising fact escaped Dr. Rister’s comment, and 
on reflection it seems almost unique. Although an entire 
Indian band might ravish a single white woman in the 
course of an attack upon a house, they apparently showed 
no desire for the women they took prisoner. In no case, 
apparently, did the warriors continue sexual attacks after 
they started for their own land with a white woman. Few 
white women indeed became wives of the polygamous 
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braves: Mexican women were in much greater demand— 
and, unless history has become exceedingly prudish, kid- 
napped young girls were unmolested, though they had to 
perform every kind of menial task. The Indians apparently 
prized much more highly a scalp of long blonde hair than 
the woman beneath it, a remarkable observation in view 
of the value which other dark-skinned races attach to women 
of lighter color. 

Dr. Rister’s book, however one may quibble about its 
broad interpretation, certainly emphasizes a feature of In- 
dian warfare that has gone unexplained and unamplified. 
For the average reader the book might have gained interest 
from more detailed accounts of some of the famous captivi- 
ties, while the reader familiar with Plains warfare will know 
that there is a deadly similarity in the experience of all the 
unfortunate people who fell alive into the hands of the raid- 
ing Indians. 


THIS SIDE OF GLORY by Gwen Bristow. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


By Dorotuy W. JONEs 


There have been Southern novels drenched with the 
fragrance of magnolias and mint and echoing to the songs 
of happy darkies, and there have been others filled with 
the stench of things rotting, with depravity and ignorance. 
But seldom has a novelist of the South attempted to find 
virtue both in the master’s mansion and in the poor white’s 
shack; more rarely has a novelist succeeded in portraying 
with equal understanding and sympathy descendants of 
poor white trash and scions of Southern aristocracy. Yet 
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Gwen Bristow in This Side of Glory, sequel to Deep Sum- 
mer and The Handsome Road, has done just that. 

A study in contrasts, the novel continues the story of 
the Larnes and the Upjohns. In Deep Summer Miss Bris- 
tow told of Philip Larne’s founding of the Larne dynasty 
at Ardeith plantation and of his wresting a civilization 
from the wilderness that was Louisiana. In The Hand- 
some Road she portrayed the same family during the War 
Between the States, struggling to maintain the established 
order against the threat embodied in the up-surging of 
the poor whites, exemplified by the Upjohns, noisy, de- 
fiant, illiterate. Good reading in itself, This Side of Glory 
is increasingly dramatic and significant when read as the 
conclusion of such a trilogy, for in it a changing, moving 
era is personified in the merging of the Larnes with the 
Upjohns. 

Only one generation removed from an illegitimate 
union between Corrie Mae Upjohn and a Yankee carpet- 
bagger, Eleanor Upjohn springs from the twentieth cen- 
tury, young, clear-eyed, energetic, vital—an unexpected 
yet somehow fitting mate for Kester Larne, flower of gen- 
erations of gentle living. To Mr. and Mrs. Larne, ex- 
quisite couple who found the “gracious trivialities” of 
infinite importance, Eleanor was “‘no doubt a deserving 
girl” but without something called background; while to 
Fred Upjohn, who had risen from sandbag-toter to the best 
levee contractor on the Mississippi, Kester Larne was a 
“no-‘count parlor ornament,” an “indolent hand-kissing 
scion of a worn-out line,” a “faded rose of the old South- 
land,” and no fit husband for Eleanor. But Eleanor and 
Kester, facing a new century and unburdened with preju- 
dice, fear, or hate, laughed at the scruples of their families 
and after a courtship of a few weeks were married. The 
novel is the story of that marriage—its first ecstasy, the 
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subsequent realization that happiness stops “this side of 
glory,” and the slow building through tragedy and trouble 
of an enduring structure based upon mutual understand- 
ing. 

In portraying two such different characters as Kester 
and Eleanor without criticizing one at the expense of the 
other, the author undertook a difficult task. And indeed 
there are times when Kester’s charm, his gentleness and 
tact, his unconscious grace, his attractive vices, merely 
exaggerate the rawness of the Upjohns which in moments 
of stress appears even in Eleanor. At other times, how- 
ever, Eleanor’s strength emphasizes the weaknesses, ap- 
pealing though they are, which generations of refinement 
have bred in the Larnes. As it turned out, the very contin- 
uance of Ardeith depended on this strength bequeathed 
to Eleanor by her father, for it was she who paid off the 
mortgage and, battling the highest prices and the worst 
labor shortage in history, guided Ardeith toward a “crisp 
and impersonal efficiency” while Kester rode gaily off to 
war and had a glorious adventure in France. The very fact 
that war to Eleanor meant thirty-seven cent cotton instead 
of a cause to bleed for is indicative. Eleanor belonged 
neither to the old-line aristocrats, caught by the growing of 
cotton in a confusion of moonlight and mint juleps, nor 
to the dirt-farmers, caught in a fatalistic dependence on vari- 
ables from weather to the market. Faced with a labor short- 
age, she capitalized the one commodity which was both 
abundant and cheap—patriotism—and made cotton pick- 
ing at Ardeith a “sacrifice to the cause” for the students of 
Dalroy High School who picked her cotton and bought 
thrift stamps with their wages. But, having rescued Ardeith 
from immediate foreclosure, Eleanor set about destroying 
its essence, changing it, as Kester said, from a “place to be 
born in and live in and die in” to a “mill for the manufac- 
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ture of cotton bales,’’ and was bitterly disappointed when 
Kester, returning from war, deplored the monstrous new 
bathrooms and the machinery which had replaced many of 
the darkies. Perhaps the difference between Kester and 
Eleanor and their philosophies of life is best summed up by 
Eleanor herself when, before this crisis, she said to Kester: 


The civilization your people created is the most beautiful 
I’ve ever seen or heard of—the gallantry and high breeding 
and ideals, the moon over the cotton and the darkies thrum- 
ming banjos along the river. It’s the South of legends and 
poetry, and it’s true. . . . But my sort of people are closer 
to facts than yours. And if you withdraw, if you try to live 
on gallantry and beauty alone—here we come. We're com- 
ing out of the tenements and the steerage. We're hard and 
brash and uncouth. We hurt your sensibilities. But we're 
Americans, more than you are, because we've got the quali- 
ties that made it possible for the American nation to be. 
We're the second pioneers. 


Miss Bristow’s novel is more than the story of Kester 
and Eleanor, though their story is interestingly and well 
told. It is, as well, an intelligent account of the twentieth 
century South, in all its complexity and change, given with 
understanding, sympathy, and humor. 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO SOILLESS GARDEN- 
ING by WixuiaM F. Gericke. Prentice-Hall, New York. 


By Victor H. SCHOFFELMAYER 


Enthusiasts in hydroponics at last may avail them- 
selves of the standard work on the subject, The Complete 
Guide to Soilless Gardening by the inventor of that fasci- 
nating science. Dr. Gericke at the University of California 
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for the past dozen years has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion to his remarkable discoveries in a field which is likely 
to attain more than amateur importance. In a time of the 
keenest competition as well as demand for the highest qual- 
ity, soilless gardening, under which system the plant prod- 
uct is always under the complete control of the grower, is 
likely to command economic status. 

The place of water as plant food, of course, has long 
been known to agriculturists and plant lovers; but few 
ever stopped to think that the good old earth in which 
plants usually have their roots may not, after all, be essen- 
tial. In fact, soil may be a handicap, because it may not 
contain the proper balance of plant food or may not have 
the right consistency as to physical structure. Even the 
water which percolates through the soil may not carry the 
right chemicals, and thus may upset the whole program. 
In West Texas, for instance, saline rivers and gypsum in 
solution have definite effects upon plant development, some 
beneficial, but mostly harmful. 

Though hydroponics necessarily must be more or less 
limited in its application to modern crop requirements, 
it goes without saying that in a food crisis it doubtless 
would see enormous extension. In such times the con- 
struction of the needed greenhouses and vats would find 
the required capital. Even now in congested areas of pop- 
ulation such highly specialized production of tomatoes, 
beans, green corn, potatoes, carrots, lettuce, celery, tur- 
nips or whatnot may pay well for the investment. The man 
who can produce strawberries out of season in huge quan- 
tities and of a flavor to meet the exacting taste of gour- 
mands will not stop because rather expensive equipment 
is needed. Similarly the grower of large quantities of roses, 
gladiolas, tulips, begonias, dahlias, daffodils, lilies and ex- 
otics of many kinds usually finds himself well repaid for an 
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initial outlay. The new water culture certainly lends itself 
to flower production on a grand scale, but there is abso- 
lutely no reason why, under controlled cropping methods 
in which the particular chemicals or neutralizing agents 
are added to the plants’ fluid food, such rare crops as pa- 
paya or mango can not be sold through fancy grocers and 
hotels at a good profit. 

Dr. Gericke also opens up a new field in which water 
culture may become important when combined with a 
base of rough cinders, gravel or sand. After all, soil and 
sand are merely supports for the roots of a plant and a me- 
dium through which water percolates and collects the 
chemicals which happen to be present. In hydroponics, 
however, the plant grower is always master, because he 
prepares an ideal habitat for his plants and feeds them 
exactly what they may require at different stages of their 
development. Probably no more fascinating field of plant 
growth has ever been outlined than that of hydroponics. 
The reading of Dr. Gericke’s carefully prepared book 
should inspire thousands to experiment. 


GUATEMALA, PAST AND PRESENT by CHuEsTER 
Lioyp Jones. The University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapollis. 

By ALLEN WIGHT 


Guatemala, Past and Present is not a travelogue or guide 
book. It presents, rather, the best available answers to the 
questions suggested by such works, and crystallizes many 
of the impressions of the occasional but curious visitor to 
Guatemala. Dr. Jones, now on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, spent many years in Latin America. He has 
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had unusual opportunity for first-hand observation; and 
as commercial attaché in several legations, he had access to 
historical and statistical material. He has also written sev- 
eral standard works dealing with the economics and politics 
of the Caribbean countries. 

A large number of books dealing with Guatemala have 
appeared within recent years. The great majority of them 
are not only readable but seem substantially reliable in the 
impressions created. Fortunately, it is possible for the 
occasional visitor, or even the casual tourist, to get a very 
fair if superficial idea of the country, its people, their re- 
ligion, industries and customs, because the railroads and 
new highways render accessible, in a very brief time and 
at comparatively small expense, highly representative sec- 
tions of the country. 

The outstanding feature of life in Guatemala, as pre- 
sented by Dr. Jones, is the fact that co-existing in the area 
there are two civilizations, the Ladino and the Indian. The 
pure Spanish element in the population is negligible. ‘There 
are probably more Germans and more Americans than pure 
Spaniards. The Ladino element, in general, has some Span- 
ish blood, and is to be found in towns and villages, although 
the exact significance of the term varies from generation to 
generation. 

The existence of the two civilizations side by side is ob- 
servable in industry, society, government and religion. One 
finds large, modernized banana plantations and coffee fincas 
owned by foreigners and staffed by Ladinos, and innumer- 
able tiny corn patches plowed, planted and cultivated by the 
Indians with the single primitive implement, a heavy hoe. 
In the markets one sees the townsman’s European dress 
mingled with the Indian’s colorful and attractive pre-con- 
quest costume. Step off a modern paved highway and peep 
through a hole in a cornstalk fence, and you may see a 
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woman weaving a fabric of pre-conquest design on a loom 
of pre-conquest pattern. 

Many cities have two municipal governments, one of 
which, composed of Indians, elected by Indians, deals solely 
with Indians, in accordance with ancient custom. In the 
churches the Indians enter by one door and pray prayers 
in unknown tongues to unknown gods, while the whites 
and some Ladinos enter another and pray familiar prayers 
before familiar saints. 

Contact with Europeans over a period of three hundred 
years has failed to modify the daily lives of the vast major- 
ity of Guatemalans. The railroads and modern highways 
may serve the coffee fincas and the banana plantations of 
the Germans and Americans, and the government may have 
paid off forty per cent of its funded indebtedness in the past 
eight years, while vastly increasing the public services, par- 
ticularly schools and roads, but the average Guatemalan 
still carries on his back to his ancient markets, the un- 
changed products of his household labor; he returns with 
the exchange therefor in the same old fashion to the same 
old jacal. 

Dr. Jones has not ignored the political and social im- 
plications of the facts observed by him; but he has not writ- 
ten a book to please President Ubico, or to support some 
sociological thesis or advance some political program. 














GREEN FLAG 
OVER TEXAS 


By JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 
With Foreword by HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 


This outstanding new book presents a factual portrayal 
of the struggle between Spanish absolutism and Ameri- 
can republicanism during the decadent years of the 
Spanish Empire in North America, 1803-1814... . It 
is the result of over two years of research in the Nation- 
al Archives of Mexico, The Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, the libraries of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of War, and the De- 
partment of the Interior, in the Bancroft Library of 
the University of California, the Texas State Library, 
and in the Bexar Archives of The University of Texas. 


In His Foreword, Dr. Bolton Says: 


“Dr. Garrett has turned a verit- 
able flood of new light on a dra- 
matic episode in Southwestern his- 
tory. 

“She has given us the only ac- 
count in English which carries the 
story of the War of Independence 
northward to and across the Rio 
Grande. She has made vivid the 
details of the Casas uprising, its 
suppression at San Antonio, and 
the assembling and operations of 
the Anglo-American forces. She 
has shed new light on the agents 
interested in giving a ‘French 
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on the efforts of Anglo-American 
agents working in the interest of 
the United States to give ‘proper 
direction’ to the struggle in Texas. 
As a result of her excellent work 
numerous figures in Southwestern 


history now stand out in bolder Gidia Kathryn Garret 
a 
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